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DOMESTIC. 


The “Christian Connexion” is daily becom- 
ing more numerous and respectable. They 
are taking measures to secure.a correspond- 
ence among the members in the various sec- 
tions of the country. For this purpose one 
of their ministers has spent some months in 
visiting their churches, collecting information, 
and carrying intelligence from one conference 
to another. 'The Journal of his tour, which is 
published in the ‘‘ Gospel Luminary,” shows 
him to be a man well fitted for the service that 
he has undertaken. His last letter to the ed- 
itor of that work contains a more exact view 
of the numbers and situation of this body in 
the Western States than we presume can be 
found any where else. The ‘‘ Connexion” is 
divided into Conferences, of which there are 
six in Ohio, three in Kentucky and one in 
each of the States of Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, 
Tennessee, and Alabama. New York has 
also two, and we believe the churches in New 
England form another. Besides which, the 
society counts members in Canada, and the 
future communications of Elder Badger, the 
traveller of whom we spoke, will probably fur- 
nish some account of the progress of their 
sentiments in the Southern States. The fol- 
lowing expresses the result of his inquiries in 
the “Western country.” 


“The whole number of preachers in the above 
named Conferences, by my imperfect representation, 
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is : - - 225 

viz. in Kentucky - - 51 
Tennessee - - | 
Alabama - - 8 
Ohio - - - 102 
Indiana : - 29 
Illinois - - 15 
Missouri - - - 2 


Of these 189 are ordained ministers. 
The number of brethren isas follows, as near as 
can be ascertained :—In three Conferences in Ken- 


tucky, about - - 3,350 
Tennessee Conference - - 1,800 
Alabama do. : - 600 
Six do in Ohio - 4,390 
Indiana do. : - 1,200 
Illinois do. - : 600 
Missouri do. - - 1,000 





Total 12,940 
In Kentucky, our brethren have built 36 meeting- 
houses, two of them stone, ten of brick, and 24 of 
wood. 
In Ohio they have built 28—3 stone, 4 brick, the 
rest wood.” 


Mr Badger appearsto have met with a will- 
ingness to second his objects among his breth- 
ren in the west, and, with their assistance, he 
hopes to establish new and, permanent rela- 
tions between all the parts of the ‘‘ Christian 
Connexion.” The desired arrangement, 
which will in fact determine the ecclesiastical 
order of the body, is this ;— 


“The Connexion will eventually be organized in 
three general Conferences, the eastern, western, and 
southern, and each will. probably direct a periodical 
work, and bookstore. The centre of the east will 
be at New York, the west will be located at Cin. 
cinnati, and the south will centre in one of the Car- 
olinas. Those Conferences can correspond with each 
other to great advantage, and by each general confer- 
ence having a press, and connecting a book room 
with it, which shall be under the superintendance of 
a committee of capable men, annually appointed for 
that purpose, a system of economy may be introduc- 
ed, by which a fund can be raised for the benefit of 
the poor congregations, and in this way many a mes- 
senger of peace will be sent to the poor assemblies, 
with glad tidings of great joy. The preachers have 
long enough gone forth to war at their own charges ; 
itis time a system of economy should be introduced, 
and the congregations support them. We have long 
enough acted in our indisidual capacity, it is time we 
act aga people. We have long enough seen the ef- 
fects of anarchy, which is more to be dreaded than 
the horrors of monarchy ; the medium between those 
fatal extremes, in which the preachers and people 
may go hand in hand, is the right way.” 


It is expected that the Western Confer- 
ence willbe held next October when “ suppos- 
ing out of 225 preachers in the west, 100 at- 
tend, this Conference will be the most numerous 
of any one ever attended in the Connexion.” 
Their churches howeves are small, and gener- 
ally contain, if we may judge from the data 
given, from forty to sixty members. 

We cannot but rejoice in the increase of 
this body of christians, since they are the firm 
and consistent advocates of christian liberty, 
and seem to be the friends of practical 
and serious religion. Their progress has 
been rapid, as they have used no violent ef- 
forts to gain adherents. The Illinois Confer- 
ence was constituted in 1818, that in Indiana 
in 1817, and the first members of this Con- 
nexion in Kentucky separated from tie Pres- 
bytery about twenty years ago. he follow- 
ing extracts from a letter addressed to Mr 
Badger by the Kentucky elders, will explain 
some of their tenets. 

‘We determined to reject all party names, and to 
receive the name, Christian, only, as the name given 
by divine authority to the ancient disciples. We at 
the same time unanimously agreed to reject all au- 
thoritative creeds and confessions, and to take the 
bible alone, as the only infallible rule of faith, prac- 
tice, and discipline. These our resolutions we public- 
ly announced to the world. Strange to tell, yet it is 
true! that when we have received the bible alone, 
and the name of Christ, the different sects all proclaim- 
ed war against us ; and some who had been our warm 
friends and advocates, while we had a party-name. 
a became our avowed enemies and bitter opposers. 

Ve now understood what it is to suffer reproach and 
Persecution for the name of Christ, for until we were 
oaiied by this name, we were measurably free from 

rheepe evils. We now began to collect and constitute 
christian churches, and to ordain elders in those 
churches.” 

“ . . 

; meee this time many of the brethren from read- 
ing the bible began to b ing th 

; © uneasy respecting the doc- 
trine of baptism. Th = 
for spritkling inf ey could find no divine warrant 

P S iiants, and for calling this christian 


baptism.” The subj ; 
It was agreed that ting -. laid before Conference. 


a A r 
nd ought to aet according to his or her own convic- 


tions in this matter ; that no 
none ought to be offended 
or judge one another on this gecount, Knowing that 


‘he baptists would not baptize us; and believing that 
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if we were authorised by God to preach the gospel, 
we were also authorised to baptize; we the Elders, 
who believed in baptism, therefore administered the 
ordinance to each other ‘by immersion, and to mul- 
titudes of others also, who applied for it—The 
churches continued in peace and fellowship for a few 
happy years, till another storm arose upon us with 
ruinous appearances. But three of the five preachers 
that first protested against the jurisdiction of the Pres- 
byterian synod, now remained in our connexion.— 
About this period, two of these, became dissatisfied, 
and were fast retrograding to Calvinism ; at length 
they forsook us, and rejoined the Presbyterians. It 
was now thonght and confidently believed by our op- 

osers, that we as a people, must sink, since the pil- 
ars, (as they supposed them to be,) were now remov- 
ed. But they knew not that we were founded on 
Christ Jesus, the sure foundation, and were not to be 
moved by such little things. The Christian cause 
suffered but little; very few went back with them. 
Such events as these taught us to cease from man, and 
to rely more steadfastly on God! From this period 
we have continued in peace and union—churches have 
been greatly multiplied, and extended to the different 
states in the west. Opposition from sectarians con- 
tinues, yet much abated. ‘There are a few of our 
worthy brethren that stand in opposition to confer- 
ence meetings ; yet we love one other, and feel no dis- 
position to divide. We engage together in the same 
work, and endeavor to keep the unity of the spirit in 
the bonds of peace.” 


We have no means of ascertaining the 
opinions of the ‘‘ Christians” on all the subjects 
agitated among us. They are all, we believe, 
Unitarians, and it will be seen by the above 
extract that they reject the doctrines of Cal- 
vinism ; they agree with the Baptists in admin- 
istering the initiatory rite by immersion, and on- 
ly to adults, and with the Methodists in attach- 
ing a high value to sudden conversions and to 
revivals. 

> @@e«.- 
FOREIGN. 

We have received a copy of a Circular of 

the “General Committee of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association.” It contains 
a list of the officers, an address to Unitarians 
in England, and the “ Rules” of the Associa- 
tion. ‘The last were published in the Christ- 
ian Register some months since. The names 
of the officers, among whom are some well 
known to our readers, are the following ;— 
Treasurer, John Christie, Esq.; Deputy ‘Treas. 
Thomas Hornby, Esq. ; Secretary, Rev. Rob- 
ert Aspland ; Foreign Sccretary, Rev. W. J. 
Fox ; Under Secretary, Rev. T. Cooper; So- 
licitor, Edgar Taylor, Esq. Committee, Rev. 
James Gilchrist, Rev. Thomas Madge. Rev. 
Dr T. Rees, Dr Southwood Smith, Messrs. 
J. Bowring, J. Cordell, David _ Eaton, Joseph 
Fernie, ‘T. Gibson, 8S. Hart, C. Richmond, 
J. T. Rutt, G. Smallfield, Edward Taylor, 
and Richard Taylor. Auditors, Messrs R. 
Surridge, John Watson, James Young. 
« From the Address. it appears that the So- 
cieties, Known by the names of Tne Unitari- 
an Fund,” and “ The Unitarian Association for 
the Protection of Civil Rights,” had incorporat- 
ed themselves withthe new Society, while the 
“ Book Society” had not signified their will- 
ingness to be merged im the general body.— 
Their co-operation was however expected, but 
whatever arrangements might be made with 
them, *‘it is contemplated that the ‘ Associa- 
tion’ shall have a book department of its own, 
with regard to which it appears to the general 
committee that there is abundant scope for ser- 
viceable exertion.” The circular contains 
suggestions respecting the best means of af- 
fording aid in accomplishing the purposes of 
the Association. The details of operation in 
England are unsuited to our religious com- 
munities, but the following remarks are as 
pertinent in their application to the American 
as to the British Unitarian Association. 


“ Great is the number of those who are both able 
and willing to contribute to our common cause, and 
especially in the country and the larger towns, who 
have never yet been placed in a condition, with regard 
to information and connexion, of fulfilling their own 
wishes. ‘The General Committee have reason to be- 
lieve that there are thousands who wait only for the 
call, to make their contributions to objects which, as 
professed Unitarian worshippers, they fec! themselves 
pledged to promote. They have indeed no apprehen- 
sion that an individual of their body will be found 
who will not cheerfully make some annual allowance 
according to his ability, to an Association which will 
have perpetually in its view all the various modes by 
which the common cause of truth and righteousness 
can possibly be served. It is by individual efforts that 
other religious denominations are able to serve their 
respective interests so effectually, and it would bea 
reflection upon the Unitarians to admit for a moment 
the apprehension that they will fall below those in 
point of liberality above whom they conceive them- 
selves to stand ina knowledge of the true meaning of 
the records of salvation. ‘The General Committee 
confidently reckon upon a large accession of individ- 
ual subscribers to the Association by means of its 
ramifications in Congregations and District and Coun- 
ty Societies, wns. a all which it is hoped that 
from the first an interest will be excited in the pro- 
ceedings of the Association, as it is believed that 
that interest will be kept up and increased by the re- 
ports that shall from time to time be made of its exer- 
tions. It is too plain to need stating, that a small 
annual contribution from the numerous Unitarians 
throughout the country, to whom such a contribution 
could be a matter only of trifling consideration, would 
place the Association on a scale of respectability and 
influence far beyond any thing yet known amongst 
us. And if our cause be the cause of Revealed 
Truth, of Divine Benevolence and Human Happiness, 
why should not each one of us be eager to do his part 
in favor of pure and undefiled religiou before God 
even the Father—were it only to wipe away the re- 
proach, that false religion has been able to excite a 
warmer zeal and more energetic labors on its behalf, 
than have yet been seen amongst the friends and up- 
holders of that pure christianity which professes both to 
inspire and cherish “the spirit of power, of love, and 
of a sound mind ?” 








* REVIEW. 








The Substance of a Discourse, preached in the 
Hall of the House of Representatives, of the 
Congsess of the United States, on Sunday, Jan. 
8, 1826. By the Right Rev. Jonn Enc- 
Lanp, D. D. Bishop of Charleston. 


Having promised a farther notice of Bishop 
England’s Discourse, we shall make a few re- 
marks upon some of the topics which he dis- 


% 





cusses. The subject of the Catholic religion, 
we presume, does not excite much interest 
with our readers. The claims of the Romish 
church in former times are forgotten, and its 
mandates at the present hour, uttered in a sub- 
dued voice from the Vatican, and obliged to 
pass over the ocean and through the atmo- 
sphere of freedom, fall faintly on our éars. Our 
protestant brethren in England however have 
just been engaged in a warm controversy on 
the Catholic question, and if the excitement, 
which it occasioned, have subsided, it will 
doubtless be revived in a few months. We 
ought to know something of the merits of this 
question. Our prejudices are enlisted on the 
side of an oppressed sect, but enlightened men 
in Great Britain have advocated the exclusion 
of Catholics from certain privileges and offices. 
We believe that all attempts by the civil pow- 
er to raise one church at the expense of 
another are unjust, for the political govern- 
ment ought not to exercise spiritual authority. 
We doubt not that the refusal of the British 
Parliament to remove the disabilities of a 
Catholic profession are impolitic, for an op- 
pressed party always has merit both in its own 
eyes and in the eyes of others. Fortunate is 
that sect which can call itself persecuted—a 
magical word—that will preserve the body to 
which it is attached from destruction, when 
that body without it would crumble to pieces. 
Still there may be, and doubtless are, some plau- 
sible reasons for the continuance of those laws, 
which were enacted in the days of compara- 
tive darkness and intolerance. The advocates 
of this system of exclusion appeal to the his- 
tory of the Catholic Church and to the char- 
acter of its faith. The former indeed offers 
a humiliating spectacle, the latter presents a 
debasing creed—but we are reminded that 
every sect has its bigots, and that prejudice 
has so blinded us that we cannot estimate the 
true nature of the Catholic doctrines. The 
question calls for research and coolness. What 
have been the practice andthe faith of Rome ! 
One of the most able writers in the late con- 
troversy in England is a clergyman of the es- 
tablished church, by birth a Spaniard, who 
spent ten years in his native land, as a ministe: 
of the prevalent faith, but, “as, he distinctly 
says, almost all his acquaintances among the 
higher and more educated portion of the 
Spanish clergy were, a prey to infidelity.” Un- 
able to support this contradiction between his 
heart and his life, he availed himself of Bona- 
parte’s invasion, to escape to England, where 
“ discovering that the highest mental faculties 
and attainments were to be found in conjunc- 
tion with deliberate belief and devotion,” he 


inquired into the genuine e@haracter of Chris- 
tianity—and became a member and atterwaras 


a minister of the Protestant communion. The 
circumstances of his life have been such as 
enable him to speak with certainty, of the de- 
tails, and, from experience, of the effects of 
the Catholic religion. Three or four years 
ago he published the ‘‘ Letters from Spain by 
Don Leucadio Doblado,” which give so vivid 
a picture of the religious condition of that 
country. He has recently sent from the press 
a book entitled ‘‘ Practical and Internal Evi- 
dence against Catholicism &c.—by the Rev. 
Joseph Blanco White.” We are acquainted 
with it only through large extracts in one of 
the British periodicals. Our limits do not 
permit us to attempt any account of its con- 
tents, but we cannot forbear saying that the 
arguments and facts there presented are sufhi- 
cient to shake the belief that a consistent 
Catholic, one who is faithful to his obligations 
as a member of that church, can be a trust- 
worthy citizen of a Protestant country. We 
venture to copy the following as an instance 
of the effect which bigotry will have even over 
an affectionate woman, we will not say of 
enlightened, but we are told, ‘‘ of honorable 
parentage.” 

*“T, too,‘ had a mother, and such a mother as, 
did I possess the talents of your great poet tenfold, 
they would have been honored in doing homage to 
the powers of her mind and the goodfess of her 
heart. No woman could love her children more ar- 
dently, and none of those children was more vehe- 
mently loved than myself. But the Roman Catholic 
creed had poisoned in her the purest source of affec- 
tion. I saw her, during a long period, unable to re- 
strain her tears in my presence. I perceived that she 
shunned my conversation, qrecely when my uni- 
versity friends drew me into topics above those of do- 
mestic talk. I loved her; aad this behaviour cut me 
to the heart. In my distress, I applied to a friend to 
whom she used to communitate all her sorrows ; and 
to my utter horrdr, I learnt that, suspecting me of 
anti-catholic principles, my mother was distracted 
by the fear that she might bp obliged to accuse me to 
the Inquisition, if I incautigusly uttered some con- 
demned proposition in her presence. To avoid the 
barbarous necessity of being the instrament of my 
ruin, she could find no other means but that of shun- 
ning my presence. Did thisunfortunate mother over- 
rate or mistake the nature of her Roman Catholic du- 
ties? By no means. The Inquisition was establigh- 
ed by the supreme authority of her church ; and, un- 
der that authority, she Was enjoined to accuse any 

erson whatever, whom she might overhear uttering 
frerétical opinions. No exteption was made in fa- 
vor of fathers, children, husbands, wives; to conceal 
was to abet their errors, and doom two souls to eter- 
nal perdition. A sentence of excommunication, to 
be incurred in the fact, wasannually published against 
all persons, who, having heard a proposition directly 
or indirectly contrary to the Catholic faith, omitted 
to inform the inquisitors upon it. Could any sincere 
Catholic slight such a command ? 

As for our own covntry we feel no appre- 
hensions respecting the progress of Cath- 
olicism. That its proiessors are much more 
numerous than they were ten years since, 1s 
indisputably true. But the same may be said 
of every other sect, aad our belief is that the 
relative increase of catholics has not exceed- 
ed the growth of our population. Many other 
sects, we know, have multiplied much faster, 
and the crowd which pours from a Catholic 
church is composed chiefly of emigrants from 
Catholic Ireland. Our native population sup- 





plies féw members. ‘The appropriation of 
$24,000 by the Propaganda at Rome will not 
be wholly lost, for it will afford the means of 
support to zealous missionaries, and will set 
presses in motion, and whereno efforts are 
made to enlighten the minds of the people, 
we must expect that they will he swayed by 
the preaching and writings of sincere relig- 
ionists, though their arguments be as false as 
they may be specious. If the exertions of 
such remind us of our duty, and if the contri- 
butions of a foreign power to establish what 
it considers christianity, in our nation, should 
excite us to give and do what we ought for our 
fellow citizens, the Catholic religion will have 
been a blessing to our Jand. 

We shall say only a few words on Bishop 
England’s reasoning in defence of his faith, or 
perhaps he would prefer we should style it, 
his statement of that faith. Our readers will 
not thank us, if we should again bring the sub- 
ject before them, and we now have room only 
fora few brief quotations and as brief remarks. 

yy . . 

_ The second part of the discourse is thus 
introduced ;—~ 

““T come now to a new part of my subject. We 
have seen that our blessed Saviour Jesus Christ made 
a revelation to the human race; our next and very 
natural inquiry must be, to discover how we shall as- 
certain what that revelation is. This is the place 
where we arrive at the essential distinction between 
the Roman Catholic Church and every other: it is, 
indeed, upon this question the whole difference turns, 
and to this it must be always brought back.” 

Again,— 

“ Upon our principles, we must not speculate; we 
must always keep our eye steadily upon facts. The 
wisest man might be mislead in speculation; might 
make great mistakes in forming opinions; but if he 
has evidence of a fact, he has ground upon which 
he can rest with certainty; and the inevitable conse- 
quence of that fact produces certainty also; let us 
then look for facts, instead of hazarding conjectures 
or maintaining opinions.” 

The first facts which are given as important 
and on which the infallibility of the churches 
rests, are these; 

‘Tt is a fact, that our blessed Redeemer did not write 
his communications; itis equally certain, that he 
neither gave a command, nor a commission, to have 
them written. It is a fact, that his religion was fully 
and extensively established before any part of the 
scriptures of our new law was committed to writing. 
We, therefore, believe it to be evident that our relig- 
ion was not éstablished by the dissemination of wri- 
tings.” 

All this is true, as well as the following 
conclusion, which the writer deduces from the 
history of the books of the New ‘Testament 

“Thus, during the first century, it is a fact, that no 
such book as we now receive as the New Testament, 
was used or adopted in the church as the mode of 
each individual or each church ascertainimg what was 
the doctrine of Christ. The several portions of wiich 


it as composed had been written, and were used, but 
they Wer€ wot conecveu vogemnery wud vory peek ably 


no individual had a copy of each.” 

‘ Another fact is also obvious—that in this 
century the apostles and most of those whom 
they had associated with them, in their com- 
mission, died.” But one and more of them 
might have made a mistake, and “ unless,” 
says Bishop England, “ there were avery plain 
and simple mode of detecting that error, he 
who gave the revelation would not have pro- 
vided for its preservation.”” And this mode 
is,—‘‘examine the witnesses fully as to the 
fact, and if the vast majority, under proper 
circumstances, Will agree in thetr testimony— 
it isthe evidence of truth.” A very plain and 
simple way this may be, but not so_practica- 
ble as it might at first sight appear to be, 
since a decision resting ona majority of the 
actual teachers might require the vote of each 
one, before it were evident on which side that 
majority fell, and such a complete collection 
of voices would not be ‘an easy matter. We 
suppose however that the intrinsic excellence 
of the plan is enveloped in the words that we 
have italicised. The circumstances of a Cath- 
olic council, convened under a successor of 
‘* St Peter, the president of the apostolic body 
first in honor and first in jurisdiction,” would 
we presume be proper for obtaining the 
opinions of christian teachers on points of faith. 
Thc tribunal which has been instituted, so for- 
tunately for the preservation of our religion, 
continues through subsequent ages, and its 
utility is evident, ior 

“What would be the authority of those books, 
without the authority ‘of that tribunal? Bring any 
written document inio any court of justice, lay it on the 
table ; what will it prove? Will you not first produce 
evidence to show what it is? You must prove by the 
testimony of some competent witness, the nature and 
authenticity of a written document, before that writ- 
ten document can be used. Without having been 
thus established, it lies useless before the court ; it 
might be what it purports to be, but it is plain that a 
written or printed book might not-be what it assumes 
in its tile; a document flung upon the table of a 
court lies there without any use, until it is made use- 
ful by testimony besides itself.” 

We had always supposed that the most sat- 
isfactory method of learning the nature and 
contents of a book was to read it, and in spite 
of our author’s declaration that such a course 
would be useless, we suspect that when the 
opportunity of perusal were afforded us, we 
should trust rather to our own examination 
than to the testimony of a thousand others. 
This however may be self-sufficiency. We 
have supposed also that if a document were 
brought into a court of justice, the presid- 
ing officer would prefer to learn its nature 
from having it actually read, than from the 
opinions of a score of witnesses as to their in- 
terpretation of it. But this too may be igno- 
rance. 

The doctrine of infallibility we are the 
more desirous to present in the author’s own 
words, because we imagine many are under 
the impression that Catholics attribute this 
quality to the Pope——the individual who stands 
at the head of the Church. The explanation 
here given corresponds to that which Butler, 

8 : 








the celebrated Catholic layman, has given in 
his reply to Southey. . 


“We say, that iori 
bishops anived otith their head the buley a pan: 
who succeeds to Peter, thus concur in their testimony, 
it 1s evidence of truth ; we will infallibly come to a 
certain knowledge. of what God has revealed. This 
is our doctrine of the infallibility of the church ; and 
thus we believe that we will ascertain what Christ 
taught, by the testimony of the majority of the bish- 
ops united to their head, whether assembled or dis- 
persed through their sees, over all the world,” 

The use made of this doctrine is curious,— 
‘J am not infallible,” says the Bishop; ‘but 
in virtue of my place I give my testimony. I 
may err, but the majority of my brethren will 
correct that error.” Now if one of this broth- 
erhood may err, another may, and if by chance 
the majority of individuals should err as indi« 
viduals, which is not impossible, it is certainly 
an ingenious provision, by which the opinions 
of these same persons, considered as consti- 
tuting a majority of the ultimate tribunal, 
shall be the truth. By a contrivance of the 
same kind, we presume a number of finites 
taken in their collective capacity, would form 
an infinite. This infallibility of a body of men 
is quite as “ irrational” to us, as the common 
notion of infallibility residing in on® person— 
and quite as lable to the old objection, that 
the infallible judge often contradicts himself. 
The majority to-morrow may think very differ- 
ently from the majority to day. This council 
in one city brands the decisions of that council 
in another city as heretical, and infallibility is 
made to seem very much like human passion 
and caprice. Bishop England perceives a 
great advantage in this arrangement, because 
if old questions are revived, the answer is 
very short, ‘‘this has been already determined.” 
But unhappily for the inquirer, it has been de- 
termined in two and sometimes three ways, 
and unless he shall succeed in obtaining 
another decision from a majority of the mem- 
bers of the infallible tribunal, he is left to 
doubt whether he should believe, or disbelieve, 
or—do neither. 

The remainder of this discourse is occupied 
in the consideration of some objections, chiefly 
of a political nature. We can notice only one 
—that the Romish is a persecuting church.— 
The following sentiments deserve to be read 
and remembered, but they are the sentiments 
of Bishop England rather than of his church. 

“1 know of no power given by God to any man, 
or any body of men, in the christian dispensation, to 
inflict any penalty of a temporal description, upon 
their fellow men for mere retigious error. He com- 
missioned the church to teach his doctrine, bet he did 
not commission her to persecute those who would not 
receive it. He who beholds the evidence of truth and 
will not follow it, is inexcusable—he who will not 


use his best exertions to obtain that evidence, is inex- 


vusably » he whe having used bis best exertions for 
that purpose, and having with the best intentione 


made « mistake in coming to his conclusion, is not 
a criminal because of that misiake.” 

These passages are followed by the most 
express declarations, that the writer can find 
nothing in the doctrines of the Roman Catho- 
lic church authorising civil privation or bodily 
punishment for religious error. But the de- 
cree of the Council of Lateran in 1215 seems 
to contradict this assertion. He therefore la- 
bors with much ingenuity and little success, 
to remove this difficulty. His answers are 
these ; 

“ —-by satisfying you that this isa special law for 
a particular case ; and also by convincing you that it 
is not a canon of the church respecting any of those 
points in which we admit her infallibility ; nor is it a 
canon of the church.” 

The first of these arguments is set aside by 
the reply, that if it be a special case, it only 
proves that the church did not often exercise 
a right which they claimed. ‘The fact that 
such a law was passed, establishes the princi- 
ple in question—that the church arrogated to 
themselves the power of inflicting punishment 
for religious error. The other defence of this 
council we think fit to copy. 

“In viewing the preamble to this council, as well 
as from our knowledge of history. we discover that 
this was not merely a council of the church, but it 
was also a congress of the civilised world. The state 
of the times rendered such assemblages not only usu- 
al but necessary; and each legitimate body did its 
own business by its own rope ; and very general- 
ly the subjects which were decided upon by one body 
in one point of view, came under the consideration 
of the other assembly ina different point of view, and 
their separate decisions were engrossed upon a joint 
record. Sometimes they were preserved distinct and 
separste, but copyists, for their own convenience, 
brought together all the articles regarding the same 
subject, for what source soever they were obtained.— 
Such was precisely the case in the instance before us.” 

The meaning of this we suppose is, that 
whenever this council did any thing which an 
assembly of christ'an bishops and delegates 
ought not to have done, we must consider them 
as acting in another capacity, that of a pciiti- 
cal assembly. A very convenient way, truly, 
of transferring the blame of improper measares 
from an infallible tribunal to a fallible, and if 
we mistake not, a rather unchristian company. 
It is desirable that future writers of ecclesias- 
tical history should keep this in mind, and at- 
tribute nothing scandalous to christian dignita- 


ries, remembering that such persons acted in ~ 


another capacity, when they singed. 





BIUGERAPHY. 


We copy the following article from the Boston 
Medical Intelligencer. Jt presents a curious picture” 
of character and habiis, of which Dr Elliot was not 
the only specimen that New England afforded a cen- 


tury ago, 

Extiot, Rev. Jaren, was the son 
Rev. Joseph Elliot, of Guildford, none 
grandson of the Rev. Joseph Elhot, of 
bury, Mass. the celebrated Indian apostle, He 
was born Nov. 7,1685, and died April ~, 
1763. He was ont of the earliest students 0 
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Yale College, and receivéd his Bachelor's de- 
gree in 1706. From 1730 to 1762 he was 
one of the corporation of that institution ; and 
from 1709 to his death he was the minister to 
the first ecclesiastical society of Killingworth, 
Con. Dr Elliot was unquestionably the first 
physician of his day in Connecticut, and ina 
sense, may be considered as the father of med- 
icine in that state. He was the first botanist of 
his time, and was equally distinguished as _a 
scientific and practical agriculturalist. He 
introduced the white -anulberry into Connecti- 
cut, and with it the silk worm, and published 
a treatise upon the subject. He was also a 


. mineralogist, and in 1761 received from a so- 


ciety in London a gold medal, as a premium 
for his discovery of a process of extracting 
tron from black sand.. He was the personal 
friend and correspondent of Bishop Berkley 
and Dr Franklin, and of several other philo- 
sophical characters both in Europe and Amer- 
ica. He was however, in his life time, more 
known by the public as a physician, and was 
very eminent for his judgment and skill in the 
management of chronic complaints. In these, 
he appears to have been more extensively 
consulted, than any other physician in New 
England, frequently visiting every county of 
Connecticut, and being often called to Boston 
and Newport. He was a good linguist, and 
from the libraries left by him and his cotempo- 
raries it is evident, that he was in the habit 
of reading and studying Hippocrates, Celsus, 
Galen, Areteus, &c. in the originals. Some 
very humorous anecdotes are still related, 
which serve to show, that he managed melan- 
cholics and maniacs with great ingenuity and 
success. 

All of Dr Elliot’s science and philosophy were 
of the practical kind, and adapted to the im- 
provement of his infant country. He publish- 
ed “ Agritk/tural Essays,” and devised various 
plans for draining swamps in the interior, and 
also for reclaiming marshes from the sea. He 
was one of the most industrious and method- 
ical men, and was peculiarly careful, that what- 
ever he undertook, should be executed well. 
It is difficult to conceive how one could be 
successful in such a variety of pursuits, as 
those in which he was engaged; for, he sel- 
dom if ever failed in any important undertak- 
ing. He possessed a very large estate in land, 
which consisted of farms in different sections 
of the state, or rather colony. These were 
gencrally better cultivated, and furnished more 
profits, than those of his neighbors. Amidst 
all his avocations, he was distinguished for his 
piety and talents as aclergyman. He pub- 
lished several sermons, and so conscientious 
was he in the discharge of his duties as a min- 
ister, that he always so contrived his journey 
as to be if possible, with his people every 
Sunday, and for forty successive years in the 
course of his ministry, he did not miss preach- 
ing either at home or abroad, every Lord’s 
day. Dr Elliot resided on the main road 
from New York to Boston, and was always 
visited by Dr Franklin, when he was journey- 
ing to his native town, as_ well as most of the 
religious and literary characters of the day, 
who always met witha very affectionate re- 
ception in in his hospitable mansion. He was 
distinguished for his charities, and many of 
his medical services were performed gratui- 
tously. It is mentioned of him, thet thougt! 
an ardent friend of his country, anda great 
patron of improvements, and though as a cler- 
gyman, a philosopher, a physician and a trus- 
tee of Yale College, his influence with the pub- 
lic was very great, and his opinions and advice 
much esteemed and sought after, yet he al- 
ways avoided interfering, or taking an active 
part, in any of the purely political struggles of 
his day. 

Such men as Excror are not only highly 
useful and honorable to the age they live in, 
But are a blessing to future generations. They 
give a spring to the human intellect, and ex- 
cite a spirit of inquiry, experiment and obser- 
vation, and thus diffuse a light among their co- 
temporaries, which has an influence upon re- 
mote posterity. [See Elliot’s Biographical 
Dictionary, Field's Statistical Account of the 
County of Middlesex, Connecticut, and some 
of his correspondence in Silliman’s Journal of 
Science. } 
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The recent intelligence from Calcutta, the 
substance of which we inserted Jast week un- 
der our head of foreign intelligence, is of a 
character to revive and strengthen the inter- 
est of those who have paid any attention here- 
toforé tothe peculiar circumstances attending 
Mr Adam’s situation and the prospects of 
christianity in that place. It appears that 
the sympathy which has been expressed for 
him and his friends by the unitarian christians 
of England and America, has operated great- 
ly to their encouragement, and excited them 
to new animation and hope. It is now ren- 
dered certain that their chapel will be soon erec- 
ted; and their desire to place their estab- 
lishment on a permanent footing, has led 
them to commence the forming of a fund 
which shall be devoted ferever to the support 
of religious worship and instruction, and the 
diffusion of the gospel in that region. How 
much they are in earnest is evinced by the 
fact, that besides their former liberal contribu- 
tions for their chapel, they have now subscri- 
bed towards the fund about $15,000. This 
they régard as the first step towards giving 
a permanent character to the institution — 
They rightly reason that a temporary estab- 
lishwent would be of no avail; that it is not 
while to do any thing, unless there is a 
t of their being able to persevere ; and 
is essential to success in their experi- 
‘that the means on which they depend 
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should not be uncertain and precarious, To 


secure this they have judged the creation of 


this fund to be the most efficient measure. It is 
for their friends here and in England to consider 
of this, and determine whether they will grant 
their aid in this way, or in some other way. 
We do not pretend to have formed an opinion 
on the expediency of the plan. But that aid 
will be in some way given, we cannot allow 
ourselves to doubt. ‘The circumstances are 
so peculiarly indicative of the will of provi- 
dence, and the aspect of affairs is at this mo- 
ment so encouraging, that we cannot believe 
our brethren will suffer the opportunity to pass 
away unimproved. They will not permit the 
seed which has been cast into- that place so 
unexpectedly, and has been cherished under 
the auspices of a distinguished native, to de- 
cay for want of the timely culture, which they 
may so easily afford. They need but acquaint 
themselves with the circumstances, to feel 
their obligation and devise means for discharg- 
ing it. What those means shall be, must be 
determined by inquiry and reflection. 

We do not expect, however, any extensive 
and general excitement on this subject imme- 
diately. It is a matter which must make its 
way gradually to the hearts and conscien- 
ces of the people, and we must not despise the 
day of small things. Many, we know, look upon 
this subject as we do, and feel in regard to it 
as we think they ought. ‘They have done 
something, they are willing todo much. Their 
number is evidently increasing, and will be- 
come large. Let them think of it, let them talk 
of it, let them give it a place im their prayers, 
with their other objects of affection and duty. 
They will thus quicken their own zeal, and 
kindle it in others; and as it spreads it will 
increase both the disposition and the ability 
to aid the diffusion of christian light and truth, 
in the direction thus pointed out by the finger 
of Providence. 

We have no doubt that there are individu- 
als amongst us whose hearts are interested 
in this subject, and who would willingly aid it, 
but who as yet have not made themselves 
known. It is desirable to have their co-oper- 

ation. Itis important that nothing of exam- 
ple or of countenance should be wanting.— 
We invite such persons to make themselves 


known. We invite all unitarians, who wishto 


| learn what may be done and what they may 


do, to leave their names at the office of the 
Christian Register. 
+O @O«.- 

The twelfth Number of the Collection of Es- 
says and Tracts in Theology, edited by Mr 
Sparks, ts recently issued from the press, and 

° . , | 
closes the publication. We must not suffer 
it to ecace without oxpressing™ uur etranks to 


the industrious editor, and saying in one word 
how good a service we think he has rendered 


to the christian public. He has been the | 
means of putting into the hands of many read- 
ers several valuable treatises which otherwise 
must have remained unknown to them. He 
has made an important addition to the store 
of valuable books to which the public has easy 
access. He has induced many to read who 
otherwise might have negiected it ; 
thrown wholesome food inthe way of many 


and has 


more who would otherwise have been satisfied 
with whatever they might accidentally find. In 
a word, he has formed a library of no mean 
value to the inquiring and thinking christian, 
who may find in these six volumes a choice 
variety of instructive and entertaining essays 
upon important topics connected with his re- 
ligion. Not acomplete and systematic col- 
lection.—-This was not intended—it was de- 
signed to be miscellaneous—but no one will 
complain of the want of variety. 

Does he wish to satisfy his mind in regard 
to the authority of some controverted texts? 
He finds the Letters of Newton, and Butler’s 
Historical Outline, which give him in small 
compass a store of argument and evidence. 
Does he seek to be informed of the unitarian 
argument respecting the person of the Sa- 
viour ? Emlyn’s Humble Inquiry is betore him. 
Does he inquire concerning other doctrines ? 
Penn’s Sandy Foundation Shaken overthrows 
many holds of reputed orthodoxy, and Cogan 
on hereditary depravity argues well against 
Or if he desires a different class 
of subjects, there are the keen, and playful, 
and powerful pages of Robinson, and Hare, 
and Taylor, and Clayton in favor of christian 
liberty ; and on the great topics of duty and 
truth he finds Foster, and Locke, and Hales 
and Watts—with exquisite morceaux from the 
devotional writings of Jeremy Taylor and the 
delightful essays of Mrs Barbauld. And if 
he desires to know something of the character 
and history of these authors, and excite him- 
self to emulation in goedness and usefulness 
by the contemplation of their excellent ex- 
ample ; he may turn to the biographical sketch- 
es from the hand of the editor, and derive a 
high gratification. They have been put to- 
gether with great apparent diligence and fidel- 
ity, and are to be valued as in many instances 
the best notices which exist of the same per- 
sons. 


original sin. 








Steheteal 








“Dueriine: In the seventh gumber of the 
Westminster Review, just received, is found 
very opportunely anarticle onduelling. This 
crime, which has usually been treated by the 
friends of virtue with violent indignation or 
sarcastic ridicule, is here met by sober argu- 
ment. The writer endeavours to prove, by 
force of calm reasoning, that the pretences 
in its favor are unfounded, and that it not only 
does not remove but aggravates the evils it pur- 
ports to repress. He does not adduce moral 
or religious considerations; but reasons with 
the duellist on his own ground. The strong- 
est position he takes is this. Duelling owes 
all its efficacy to public opinion, and that pub- 
lic opinion would effect the proposed good 
more perfectly without duelling than with it. 
It is the fear of general disapprobation which 
produces the effect, not the fear of wounds or 
death ; for these he could avoid if he did not 
dread to encounter the former. If ignominy 
should fall at once on him who offers insult, 
instead of on him who refuses to fight, who 
does not see that insult would be more surely 
repressed ? 


‘All the instances in which rudeness is now 
restrained by the fear of a duel are so many 
proofs of the omnipotence of public opinion ; 
for what else compels a man to the alterna- 
tive of curbing his insolence, or exposing his 
life? 

‘It may make this matter clearer to con- 
sider a hypothetical case ;— 

‘‘ Suppose, then, two nations having both 
reached such a degree of refinement that the 
behavior of a man who should call another a 
liar would be generally considered very offen- 
sive. Suppose further that the custom of du- 
elling did not exist in the one and did exist 
inthe other. Ifa man felt that he could en- 
dure ignominy, he might give the lie with- 
out restraint in either society. But if, which 
isthe far more common case, he felt that he 
could not endure ignominy, then in the first 
society he must of necessity abstain from 
giving the he; for there is rothing in such a 
society which can prevent the public disappro- 
bation from falling upon him if he does not 
abstain, just as it falls in the actual state of 
society in England, upon all those whose of- 
fences are not punishable by duel. But in the 
second socicty, the man who does not encoun- 
ter ignominy may nevertheless gratify the bru- 
tal insolence of his disposition provided he 
dares to encounter personal danger ; he has 
even a great chance of escaping both igno- 
miny and danger if he chooses well the object 
of his attack. Therefore, as the efficacy of 
punishment is, ceteris parzdus, in proportion 
to its certaimty, it seems impossible to escape 
from the conclusion that there would be few- 
er instances of the lie given in the first socie- 
ty, than in the last. It is indeed difficult to 
conceive how the character of a bully, in all 
its shades and degrees, would be an object of 
ambition to any one, ina country where the 
law is too strong to suffer actual assaults to be 
cammitted_adithimpeesity where peblic Optn- 
ion is powerful, and duelling not permitted. 
But, where duelling is in full vigor, it is very 
easy to understand that the bully may not on- 
ly enjoy the delight of valgar appleuse, but the 
advantages of real power.” 

' ---@@e-:- 
The National Gazette has published a long 


extract from a sermon delivered in Philadel- 


phia on occasion of the recent duel. It closes 


thus. 


“If there are any who deliberately advocate 
the practice under consideration, I know of 
no argument in its favor which they can urge 
more plausibly than this, that reputation is now 
so valuable to men,so essential to their hap- 
piness, nay, to their very existence, that they 
are bound to defend it by the same ardor, and 
by the same means with which they defend 
life itself; and that if the spirit of the times 
requires a man, for the preservation of his 
character, to proceed to the last extremity, he 
is bound to comply with it. It is most readi- 
ly acknowledged that character is of the high- 
est value—that life is worth little without it. 
But why is character so valuable?) Why is it 
so important to us that we should be thought 
well of, but that it is of greater importance 
that we should really be, what we are consid- 
ered to bef This is the one thing needful. Not 
the reputation of integrity, but the reality.— 
Does it really conduce to a man’s peace and 
satisfaction of mind to be highly esteemed 
when he does not deserve it! Is there not 
misery in the contrast between what others 
think that he is, and what he knows himself 
to be ? And onthe other hand, when he is 
conscious of upright intentions, the credit of 
which he is denied by others, is not this con- 
sciousness anample sapport ? Is not the gen- 
tle whisper of self-approval, in which he may 
recognize the voice of God, of more value— 
does he not feel that itt is--than the plaudits 
of the whole world? So then, that which we 
are anxiously to guard, that of which we 
should be incessantly jealous, is—not the ap- 
pearance of excellence—but the thing itself.— 
For the preservation of this, a man should be 
ready to submit to every sacrifice ; aye, should 
even refuse to obey the call of false honor.— 
It is a great thing among men to be brave, to 
be possessed of great courage. But it is not 
the reputation of bravery, it is bravery itself 
that you covet. Give then an illustrious evi- 
dence that you possessthis quality by standing 
out against the fashion of the times and by 
daring to oppose the opinion of the world.” 

There is one consideration, says Wilberforce, 
which places the crime of duelling on a differ- 
ent footing from almos} any other. ‘There is 
perhaps No other whichmankind habitually and 
deliberately resolve to practice whenever the 
temptation shall occur. And in the judgment 
of that religion which requires purity of heart, 


he cannot be esteemed innocent of the crime, 
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whenever circumstances call upon him so to do. 


to . 

It must gratify every friend of humanity to 
perceive a proposition by Mr Secretary Peele, 
for a revision and amelioration of the British 
criminal code, welcomed as it were by accla- 
mation in the British Parliament. It is well 
known that reform is needed—how much, 
may be seen by extracts like this from a Lon- 
don paper of November last ;—which states, 
that 

“ In the single gaol of Newgate there were, 
last month, (October,) about 500 criminal 
prisoners. Of these miserable creatures, 
more than 400 stood for trial for crimes per- 
petrated in the city of London and Middlesex 
alone, being an advance of nearly 100 on the 
list of the same sessions for the preceding 
year. Of these wretches, too, a full third 
(167) had been imprisoned for capital offences. 
The cause of this dreadful state of society 

continues the editor) must be sought in the 
rame of justice itself. It must be sought in 
the horrors of a blotted penal statute book.” 


= OQO«- 
The Treasurer of the American Unitarian 


Association acknowledges the receipt of forty 
two dollars and a half, contributed by the la- 
dies of the Independent Congregational Church 


in Salem. 
= BQO«.- 


We understand that the Trustees of the 
Publishing Fund have now in press an excel- 
lent little story for children called the “ De- 
formed Boy.” It is said to be from the pen of 
the Author of Redwood and New England 
Tale—two works, which for purity and talent 
stand in the first rank of American novels. 

When such abilities are dedicated to the ser- 
vice of the young, we may hope te see the ab- 
surd tales which were once popular, and nour- 
ished superstition and extravagance banished 
from our nurseries. 

It is an object with this society to obtain 
original tracts, on moral or religious subjects. 
They would be glad to receive the aid of 
those who have talents and leisure to produce 
them. Where the author is disinclined to 
appear, it is only necessary to enclose the man- 
uscript to the Secretary, and leave it with the 
Publishers—Messrs Munroe & Francis. 

Communicated. 











ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 








PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

Mr Eprror.—As the cause of education is 
so intimately connected with that of religion 
and sound morals, it is presumed every thing 
relating to the subject will be interesting to 
your readers. With such impressions those 
interesting establishments the Primary Schools 
of this city, are presented to -their notice. 


The primary schools were established by 
a vote of the t6wn on the 11th day of June, 


1818, and the sum of $5000 appropriated to 
their support. They were immediately put 
into operation in various parts of the town, 
more particularly in reference to that class 
of children, whose parents were too poor 
or neglectful to have them instructed. The 
success which has attended what was then 
considered an experiment, has astonished the 
friends, and satisfied the doubting among 
our citizens; so that the Primary schools of 
Boston now receive the cordial support of all 
classes of the community. ‘They are so deserv- 
edly popular, that the rich as well as the poor 
are anxious to have their children attend 
them. This is as it should be. It is in excel- 
lent unison with the spirit of our political, as 
well as religious institutions. 

In addition to a monthly examination by 
district committees, the standing committee 
semi-annually, in the spring and fall of the 
year, make a very close examination of all 
the schools; which duty they have just com- 
pleted and find the following to be the result. 

The whole number. of children 2938, viz. 
girls 1489, and boys 1449. Vhe number 
present at the examination in March, 2504. 
During the preceding six months, 140 have 
been transferred to the grammar schools, and 
344 were fitted to be transferred on the first 
Monday in April. The salary of each instruc- 
tress is 250 dollars a year, which is in full for 
all expenses; so that instead of $5000 at first 
appropriated for these schools, the city now 
appropriates $13,000. The number of schools 
has increased to 51, and by a recent vote of 
the board two more are to be established ; one 
of which is to be situated onthe Mill Dam, 
which is attached to ward No. 6, and to be 
under the care of the primary school Commit- 
tee of district No. 4. 

Our system of instruction now embraces all 
classes of our population, with the single ex- 
ception of @hildren too old for the primary 
schools, and not qualified for the grammar 
schools. It has been recommended by the 
School Coinmittee to the City Council to 
make an appropriation for such children also. 
The subject is as yet delayed ; but the hope 
is now cherished, that in some way the evil 
will be speedily remedied and these unfortunate 
children provided for. What with our Prima- 
ry and Sabbath Schools, and the improved 
character of all our seminaries of learning, may 
not the friends of humanity and religion, che- 
rish the hope, that future generations will be 
better instructed, and through the divine bless- 
ing become more pious and enlightened than 
the present ? So that our children’s children 
will rise up, and call us blessed. 

A Frienp to Yourn. 
~~ @@e@«.- 
FOR THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 

Mr Eprror.—Some inquiries appeared in 
your paper of March 11, with the signature of 
John Robinson, implying that there was an 
Episcopal church in this state, where the peo- 
ple were compelled to pay tithes for the sup- 


who lives in this determination to commit it 
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ort of a minister, who was appointed by a 
patron, and in the settlement of whom they 
had no voice. This article was republished 
on the 8th instant, with remarks, which seem 
to require some notice from those who are ac- 
quainted with the circumstances to which it is 
supposed to allude. 

The paragraph is a remarkable instance of 
the wrong impression that may be given of a 
subject, by a little coloring, without any actual 
misrepresentation of facts. This is so much the 
case that it did not occur to me, on first read- 
ing it, that it related to my own parish, and 
I was very much surprised to, find that I was 
one of the oppressed, tythe paying people, who 
seem to have excited the sympathy of your 
correspondent. 

Let us see how the whole story will look 
with allits attendant circumstances. The pro- 
prietors of an extensive manufacturing estab- 
lishment, having as one of their first acts erect- 
ed a school house, and established a school, 
thought proper, in the next place, to make 
provision for the religious and moral instruc- 
tion of those whom they might employ. For 
this purpose they commenced the erection of 
a church and hired a minister, at their own ex- 
pense, before there was any organized parish, 
or any settled population to be consulted in his 
election. When a suitable place for public 
worship was provided, it was thought best 
that some measures should be taken to prevent 
the Sabbath being spent in idleness; and ae- 
cordingly, every person, when he received his 
wages, was charged with the rent of a seat 
in the church, and the payment of this was a 
condition on entering into this employment ; 
and all were required to attend public worship 
at this, or some other place. Within a few 
months a society of a different denomination 
has been formed, and all persons, regularly 
attending at this place of worship, have the 
rent of the seat remitted to them. So that 
this compulsory payment of tythes, amounting 
to 37 1-2 cents quarterly, should be regarded 
rather as a requisition in favor of morals, than 
a tax for the support of any particular denom- 
ination, as your correspondent seems to consid- 
er it. 

Had the minister been chosen and settled 
in the ordinary way, such has been the in- 
crease of the place, and the change of popula- 
tion, that not one in ten of his present hearers 
would have had a voice in his election. But 
should the present majority, in that case, com- 
plain, that their predecessors had chosen a 
minister for them, and been his patrons, and 
that they had no voice in his election? Shall 
the next generation complain that their fathers 
have made provision for their religious instruc- 
tion, before they were capable of being con- 
sulted on the subject? Or should there be 
no regular and permanent provision for the 
support of the clergy—should they have no 
parish that they can call their home ? 

Permit me to add, that I have been ac- 
quainted with many parishes, where the peo- 
ple have had a voice in the settlement of their 
minister, and in unsettling him occasionally, 
according to their wishes; but I have known 
no instance where the minister was more res- 
pected, or gave more universal satisfaction 
than in this ; and I believe that any one person 
who should provide as worthy, enlightened 
and liberal a minister, for any parish in the 
commonwealth, without expense to the peo- 
ple, except the rent of their seats, would be 
considered truly a patron—not of the minister, 
but of the people. I will venture to say 
that your correspondent himself, with a full 
knowledge of all the circumstances, would find 
nothing to condemn, but would see cause to 


_ regret that he had cast any unfavorable im- 


putations on proceedings, so liberally and I 
may add successfully, designed for the support 
of the cause of religion and morality. 
A Svsscriser ann Constant Reaper. 
++ @@e«.-- 
FOR THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 
SACRED MUSIC. 

Mr Epiror,—It was with much pleasure 
that I perused the communication in your last 
paper, relating to Sacred Music, for I have 
long thought with your correspondent, ‘and 
have often heard it expressed, that this part 
of our worship, as it is conducted in some of 
our churches, falls very far short of producing 
the effect for which it is designed. 

There is nothing connected with the sanc- 
tity of the Sabbath, or the pleasure of assem- 
bling with our brethren in the Temple of God, 
that is more conducive to the right direction 
of our thoughts, and elevation of our minds, 
than singing. Yet in this, as in every thing 
else, care should be taken that we do not go 
to the extreme, and that in our endeavor to 
have this part of our service acceptable to the 
worshippers, we do not lose,sight of its im- 
portance and solemnity, and by preventing 
them from uniting in this service, render them 
merely auditors and spectators during its per- 
formance. It is with the knowledge that this 
is the fact, that I have looked with regret to 
the performance of this part of the services 
of the sanctuary, and perceived that the true 
object of this service to the minds of many 
is totally perverted ? To the question, what ts 
the cause? the answer seems to me quite ap- 
parent. 

It is well known, that in many of our socie- 
ties, (and it is to those in which this is done, 
that | have reference,) those who have the 
management of this part of the service, are 
well remunerated for their time and labor— 
they are persons who pay great attention to, 
and are well acquainted with the science of 
music, and are considered as excelling the 
generality of people. In order to show that 
this is the case, they sing difficult pieces, 
introduce new selections, and ef course many 
of the tunes are new to the congregation.— 
To prove this, I would merely ask, why is 't 
that we so seldom hear such tunes as St Mar- 
tin’s, Mear, Martyrs, Portugal, and many oth- 
ers that might be named? It is because new 
tunes have takentheir places. Why is it that 
our societies are called upon every year, by 
those that compose the choir, for new books ' 
It is because every new edition of a collection 
of tunes contains some new ones, and, howev- 
er altered the old tunes may be in them, are 
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on that account desired by the choir. Why 
js it that our choirs are so small ? It is be- 
cause but few people are acquainted with the 
new tunes, and because but very few have 
the time to practice them. — ; 

I will not ask the necessity or expediency 
of having these new selections and alterations 
so often ; but simply ask if this constant suc- 
cession of new {tunes, and the idea of remu- 
nerating those who perform this service, has 
not a tendency to change the minds of some 
with regard to its design and object ? And if 
the serious mind must not look upon this 
state of things with much regret? I think it 
must. I think that the excess to which it is 
already carried, has disturbed the minds of 
many while engaged in this service, by the 
performance of pieces far from being devotion- 
al, not to say hardly becoming the place in 
which they were offered. 

It is not so difficult to obviate the defect I 
have named, as many, at first thought, are apt 
to imagine. In effecting a change it is not 
necessary, I conceive, to make an entire revo- 
lution in our choirs.—No—but let an invita- 
tion be given in ofr societies, to those who 
belong to the society, and to those who know 
and feel the importance and solemnity of this 
part of the service, and who can assist in it, 
to unite themselves to the choir, and have 
the singing such as is consonant with their 
views and feelings; and though at first we 
might not obtain all we could wish—yet still 
let a trial be made—let a few set the exam- 
ple—and I doubt not but soon we should ac- 
complish all that can be desired. Sys 

There are other causes and remedies for 
the defects of the present system of singing in 
our churches, which I cannot name; but as 
the subject has been commenced, and the 
columns of this paper, | presume, are open to 
free and candid remarks upon it, I trust 
that those who are interested and acquainted 
with the subject, will improve the opportuni- 
ty, and have something said that shall ef- 
fect a change, which is so much desired by 
many. 

Aware of the importance of the subject, | 
have offered these hints, but with no other 
aim or object in view, than that this part 
of our service may be consistent, not only 
with the views and feelings of the worship- 
pers, but with the place im which it Is per- 
formed, which is “ none other than the house 
of God, the gate of Heaven.” H. S. 8. 

+ @Me...- 
OBITUARY. 

While the friends of the lamented Harriet 
Otis can expect to see no portrait of her char- 
acter correspondent with the.image impressed 
upon their hearts, and are content with the 
homage paid to her worth by the tears and 
recollections of an extensive acquaintance ; it 
seems due~to the society of which she was a 
useful and most interesting member, and to 
the sex of which she was a distinguished or- 
nament, that the tomb should nor forever close 
upon her without some public notice of a 
model, so nearly approaching the perfection of 
the female character. In early infancy this 
estimable person gave promise of those attrac- 
tive qualities of head and heart, which their 
maturity fully confirmed. Her childhood was | 
remarkable not merely for an invariable spirit 
of docility and filial devotedness, but a readi- 
ness to forego the recreations and sacrifice 
the strong predilections of that selfish period for 
the accommodation of others: This disposi- 
tion grew with her growth, and made her at 
last to be one of the most disinterested of hu- 
man beings. The natural powers of a vigor- | 
ous intellect were cultivated by the advantages 
of the best education, and the sweetness and 
serenity of her temper shone forth in the 
charms of her conversation, always gentle, 
persuasive, and intelligent. Her unfailing vi- 
vacity was mellowed by a delicacy constantly 
on its guard, and her wit sparkled with the 
riches of cultivated taste, untarnished by the 
bitterness of irony, the sharpness of sarcasm, 
or the cruelty of malicious insinuation. ‘The 
uncommon soundness of judgment, of which 
many of her elders were glad to avail them- 
selves, seemed to emanate from an intuitive 
sense of propriety, while her modest estimate 
of her own superior endowments enhanced 
their lustre. Though entitled by situation 
and circumstances to admission into the circles 
of fashion, and qualified by the aitraction of 





her manners and conversation to be received | 


in them with cordiality and respect, it was not 
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in her occasional intercourse with the brilliant 


and the gay, that she felt herself moving in 
her appropriate sphere. It was at home prin- 
cipally that she loved to diffuse cheerfulness 
and delight to all around her, whether inmates | 
of her family or friendly visitors. But the in- 
terest she inspired was not confined to home. 
Her influence and example were felt through- 
out an extensive cizcle of most respectable | 
and actively useful persons of her own sex, | 

| 

| 





who are constantly engaged in doing good to 
others. Of many of them she was an endear- 
ed and intimate companion, united by social | 
and religious sympathies, and by the affinity of 
their pursuits. ‘The main occupations of her 
life were devoted to the service of her friends 
and of her sex—to deeds of charity and benev- 
olence—to the consolation of the afflicted, the 
visitation of the sick, the relief of the unfortu- 
nate—to the diffusion of religious instruction 
among the poor, and to the support of institu- 
ons formed to palliate the sorrows of the 
widow, and protect the defencelessness of the 
orphan. This constellation of practical vir- 
tues derived its light from the beams of our 
holy religion, which filled and warmed her 
heart. She was truly a child of heaven, a pat- 
tern of vital christian piety. Sincere and ex- 
emplary in attention to religious duties, and 
lrom early life in full communion with a chris- 
tian church, it was her first and invariable aim, 
thee. whatever she did should be to the glory 
pe ol rt she is gone before she had at- 
a ae © meridian of life! And forming, 
while ‘ened mei, arent link” in the chain 
and aan os > common interest the good 
amcae taaiiies. 3 rs and denominations 

x tn this city, she has left a 


— which in their opinion can never be re- 
aired, 4 
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Iv tHe Senate the Judiciary Bill was passed, 
sent to the House for concurrence in the amendments. 
—A motion was agreed to, that the special Orders of 
the day shall not be called up before one o'clock, un- 
less otherwise directed by the Senate —Mr Randolph 
spoke six hours, on the motion relative to the power 
of the Executive to appoint Foreign Ministers—The 
bill directing the sessions of the United States Courts 
for the district of Vermont, to be held at Montpelier, 
was passed.—Bills to exempt the Professors, Students, 
&c. of the Columbian College, from Militia duty, and 
to purchase a site or a Custom House in Newport, 
R. I. were severally passed—Bills were passed au- 
thorizing a subscription for stock in the Louisville 
and Portland Canal Company, and making further 
provision for the éxtinguishment of the debt for pub- 
lic lands.—A_ resolution was submitted by Mr Ber- 
rien, relative to the expediency of making farther pro- 
vision for the friends and followers of Gen. William 
MIntosh—The new Creek Treaty of cession and 
purchase, made in Washington with the deputies of 
the Creek nation of Indians, in January last, and 
submitted to the President on the 31st of that month, 
has been ratified and confirmed by the Senate, to- 
gether with the supplemental article subsequently 
agreed on, by which it is understood, the wishes of 
the State of Georgia have been so fully met, as to in- 
duce the hope that all dissatisfaction felt in that state, 
at the abrogation of the former treaty, will be dissi- 
pated. 


IN tHe House, a communication was received from 
the Department of War, giving information respect- 
ing other nations than the United States, being invited 
to the Congress of Panama.—A bill to equalize the 
duties on Colombian ressels and cargoes, was passed 
in concurrence.—A committee of seven was ap- 
pointed, to report on the business necessary to be 
acted upon during the present session, A communi- 
cation was received from the Department of War, 
giving information respecting the present location of 
the Florida Indians —The Panama Mission was dis- 
cussed at great length, the resolution of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, as amended, was negatived. 
—The Appropriation Bill, providing for the expense 
of the mission, was then taken up, and a motion to 
strike out the enacting clause (in effect to destroy 
the bill) was negatived, 134 to 61. The bill was then 


finally passed by a vote of 134 to 60—A few words 
passed on the subject of the report of the Committee 
on the case of Francis Larche, which sanctions the 
principle that the government of the United States 
can put arms tnto the hands of slaves for the defence 
of the country, without becoming responsible for their 
loss and destruction. A very strong feeling appears 
to exist among the southern members on the subject. 
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FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


By an arrival at Philadelphia, London dates to the 
20th of March have been received. The King of 
Portugal died on the 10th of March, of apoplexy, 
His eldest son, the Emperor, 
Pepro I. of Brazil, having renounced his right of suc- 
cession to the crown, it consequently descends to the 
next son, Michael, who was in Vienna at the King’s 
death. The infanta Isabella Marie, who now acts as 
Regent, is the fourth daughter ofthe king. 

It was the general opinion at Lisbon that the com- 
mercial treaty, lately concluded between Portugal 
and Brazil, would be ratified, and on the strength of 
that opinion severai vessels were fitting out at Lisbon 
for the latter country. , 

The King of Eng!and has has had a severe fit of 
the gout, with fever: but at the last dates, his physi- 
cians had pronounced him convalescent. 


Tueotocicat Epvucatioy 1s EnxcGuanp. It is 
stated in a note to one of Bishop Hobart's discourses, 
that in the Church of England, there are scarcely any 
public provisions for theological education for the min- 
istry. In each of the Universities, there are only two 
professors of divinity, who deliver occasional lectures 
on divinity to the University students, who can obtain 
orders immediately on their graduating with the 
scanty knowledge of their profession, which these 
lectures furnish. 


Law or Tuertr. Mr Peel, in the British House 
of Commons, on moving for a consolidation of the 
statute laws respecting theft, as it stated that the 
number of persons that came under those laws was 
10,530, out of 14,437, the whole number tried for 
theft during 1825. The number committed in Great 
Britain, under those laws, the last seven years, was 
40,000. : 


New Voyace or Discovery. From the Londen 
Annals of Philosophy for February we learn that the 
French government are fitting out one of the vessels 


| of their navy, the corvette L’Astralabe, Capt. Du- 


mont Durville, to sail on a voyage of discovery in 
the southern hemisphere. 'The object of the expedi- 
tion is to explore certain parts of the globe which are 
not sufficiently known, and particularly the coasts of 
New Guinea and New Zealand. The Paris Academy 
of Sciences, at the request of the Minister of Marine, 
have appointed a committee of six of their number 
to prepare such instructions as they may deem expe- 
dient, for the furtherance of the cause of science. 


Stave Trape in France. In the chamber of 
Peers, on the 12th of March, M. de Chateaubriand of- 
fered an amendment to the articles, having for its ob- 


ject the prohibition of the Slave Trade in the sea, 


ports of the Levant. After a very interesting discus- 
sion, it was adopted by a vote of 85 to 64. 


Porvtation. It appears from the public register, 
that during the seven years from 4817 to 1823, 3,458,- 
965 males, and 3,246,813 females were born in France. 
These two numbers being to each other as 18 to 15; 
the number of males born exceeded that of females by 
one fiftieth. During the year 1824 there were 28,812 
births, 22,612 deaths, and 7,620 marriages. 


Growrn or Russta. Under Ivan 1, in 1462, the 
Russian Empire contained 18,494 square miles; at 
the death of Peter I, in 1689, 263,900 square miles, 
and 16,000,000 inhabitants; and at the present day, 
367,494 square miles, and 50,000,000 inhabitants. 


_ Potanp. The number of institutions for public 
instruction in Poland, amounted in 1821 to 1206, and 
the students to 43,871, so that the number of students 
and degree of civilization in this country, were to the 
same in Germany as one to two, since from the cen- 
sus taken in the Jatter country in 1817, the number of 
students was to the population as one to 3,532, where- 
as in Poland it is as one to 7,273. 


Cotompia. Caraccas apers to the 30th of March 
have been received at Baltimore. The Senate has re- 
pealed the law which limited the interest of money 
to six per cent. The government have received in- 
formation from various sources, that the Spanish 
squadron at Havanna was preparing with great activ- 
ity, for making a military descent on sonre part of the 
coast of Colombia. The communication is given to 
excite the vigilance of the Intendant on the coast, to 


protect the assailable points, and secure the merchan- 
dise coming from sea. 


West Ivvies. A private letter from St Thomas 
states that the Governor of that island had received a 
letter from the “ Governor of Martinique, announcing 
that the former might shortly expect a visit from his 
friend, Admiral Duperre, on his voyage from Puerto 


Rico, with a view of garisoning that Island with 
French troops. Vat. Gaz. 


ordered to a third reading; and on Saturday was | 


The Rev. Henry Ware. Jr, has been chosen by the 
Mayor and Alderman to deliver the Oration on the 
next Anniversary of Independence. 








Tromas Jerrerson. A meeting of the citizens of 
Boston, was held in Faneuil Hall, on the evening of 
the 20th inst. for the prapore of taking measures for 
the relief of Thomas Jefferson. A committee of two 
gentlemen from each ward in the city, and two from 
Charlestown, were appointed to collect funds by vol- 
untary subscriptions, for the above purpose. 


Boston AtuexeuM. We are happy to hear that 
the erection of a new edifice has been commenced on 
the Atheneum ground, for an Academy of Fine Arts 
and a Lecture Room. A new and most generous sub- 
scription has been volunteered forthe expense of rais- 
ing and endowing the building, and for giving still 
more enlarged usefulness to the original establishment. 
We understand that the Hon. T. H. Perkins, and 
James Perkins, Esqs, gave $8000 each. Several re- 
spectable libraries have been lately united to the gen- 
eral institution. 


Burxer Hitt Monument. The Association have 
purchased the right of taking stone necessary for the 
erection of the monument, from a fine quarrv in 
Quincy, ten miles from Boston. For this right they 
paid $325. A number of workmen have been employ- 
ed the last winter in clearing and quarrying the stones ; 
and the Association only wait for the completion of 
the Railway from the quarry to tide water, to com- 
mence operations 

The destin finally agreed upon for the structure, is 
an Obelisk. This was done by a select committee of 
artists of the first talents—neither of the drawings of- 
fered for the premium being considered suitable in all 
respects, so as to entitle it to the reward. The diam- 
eter at the base will be 30 feet; at the summit 15; 
the height 220 feet. The walls are to be constructed 
of 77 courses of stone, of 2 feet 8 inches in thickness, 
and each block will probably weigh from 3 to 5 tons. 
A hollow cone will rise from the centre, around which 
a flight of stairs will ascend to thesummit. The base 
of the cone will be 7 feet, the apex 4 in diameter. 


Deatu or THE Russtan Minister. The Russian 
Minister who embarked at New York for Europe, died 
at sea two days out. His remains were carried to 
Halifax and interred with military honors. 


Dr Paysox. This gentleman has declined the invi- 
tation to settle in New York as pastor of the Cedar 
street Church. 


Scnoors. The flourishing village of Lechmere 
Point, forming the fifth Schoo! Distriet in the town 
of Cambridge, furnishes the following result, in con- 
formity to a law of the Commonwealth, “ further to 
provide for the instruction of youth.” 

Females in public schools from 4 to 7 years of age, 
20; from 7 to 14,52 ; 14 and upwards, 11—Total, 23. 

Males from 4to 7 years of age, 35; 7 to 14, 50; 
74 and upwards, 6—Total 100. 

From 7 to 14, not attending school, 83; prevented 
by the want of schoo! books, 3; unable to read and 
write, (14 and upwagds,) 1*; five private schools, 
whole number attending from 7 to 16, 66. Whole 
number of children, 336. 

Two annual public schools, male and female.—A- 
mount paid for public instruction_per annum, $708— 
Estimate amount of school books in public schools, 
$243 40 cents—Estimated amount of school books in 
private schools, $82 65 cents—Amount paid for pri- 
vate tuition, per annum, 8652 86 cents—Whole 
amount paid for instruction, $1686 91 cents. 

Exclusive of the above result, there are about thirty 
children under 4 years of age, and near the same 
number of both sexes over 16, taught in the private 
schools, a considerable part of the year, the expense 
of whose school books and tuition fees, added to the 
above sum, with the amount recently paid to defray 
the expense of a new school house and the formation 
of a library, consisting of a thousand volumes, evince 
an attention to the subject of education highly credi- 
table to the inhabitants of this new formed village.— 
It is worthy of remark, that seventeen years since, 
there was not a child within the limits of the pre- 
sent district. 





* Recently become a resident in the district. 


PurLaprriexia Hien Scnoor. 
Board of Managers of the Franklin Institute of Phila- 
delphia, it appears they have adopted the plan of a 
High School to include instruction in the deoa lan- 
guages, in preference to a new college. The National 
Gazette speaks very bighty ofthe plan, and thinks it 
practicable. 


DistressinG Fire. The house of Capt. Phineas 


on the morning of the 20th ultimo. 
there were in the house, besides the family of Mr II. 
about 30 travellers, all of whom were saved from the 
destructive element by leaping through the windows. 
Not a person saved a particle of any thing save their 
night clothes—women as well as men were driven 
from their beds into the cold and chilling air of a 
winter's night, and compelled to seek shelter a mile 
distant, without any thing to protect them from the 
weather except a few horse blankets taken from the 
stables. There being some snow upon the ground, 
and a light crust, the feet of those who were com- 
pelled to walk were considerably cut, some were 
frozen, and many of them had nearly perished before 
they arrived at a dwelling. The loss of Mr Howe is 
estimated at from 4 to 5000 dollars, and that of the 
travellers at 1000. Mrs Howe, the landlady, was con- 
siderably burnt while escaping from the flames. 


In a report of the | 
| Persian, several books of which are completed. 
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vice, without changing their places in families, for 
from one to seventeen years. Every premium was 
accompanied by a well bound bible. 


Tur Rev. C. ¥. Frey, the converted Jew, who 
in his recent travels, solicited contributions from al- 
most every part of our country, has resigned his situ- 
ation as agent to the American Society for ameliorat- 
ing the condition of the Jews. 


Quinezave Cana. Notice is given in the Nor- 
wich Courier, that a petition will be presented to the 
Legislature of Connecticut at the next session “ for an 
act of incorporation for a canal from the tide waters 
at Norwich, along the banks or near the Quinebaug 
River, to some part of the county of Worcester, in 
the state of Massachusetts, with a view, if the Legis- 
lature of Massachusetts should favor the project, to 
continue the same to Boston.” 

The same paper mentions that the commissioners 
have engaged Col. Baldwin to take a review of the 
route, and make the estimate, so as to be able to 
complete his report by the first of May. 


Mitigation or Stavery. The benevolent in 
Great Britain, who have exerted themselves for the 
mitigation and gradual abolition of negro slavery in 
the West Indies, are beginning to reap the fruits of 
their labors. An ordinance has been passed by the 
proper authorities in Demerara and Esequebo, provid- 
ing for the religious instruction of the slaves, and the 
improvement of their condition in other respects. 
The following are some of the provisions of the law. 

‘“« Slaves are in future, ia case of criminal prosecu- 
tion, to be allowed counsel, at the expense of the colo- 
nial interest. No slave, upon penalty of 600 guilders 
fay every offence, is to be required to work from the 
time of sunset on any Saturday evening, to the time 
of sunrise on Monday morning. Religious instruction 
is to be provided, and Sunday markets abolished. 
The whip is no longer to be carried either as a badge 
of authority, oras a stimulus to labor. Offences are 
not to be punished till the day after their commission, 
in order to prevent the indulgence of passion. No fe- 
male slave is to be flogged under a penalty of 1400 
guilders. Every person keeping working slaves, 
above six in number, is required to keep a ‘ punish- 
ment record book,’ which is to be laid before the Pro- 
tector of Slavestwice a year. Marriage is encouraged 
by premiums given to females for every child born 
in lawful wedlock. Slaves are not to work more than 
twelve hours in any day ; and those who are married 
are not to be sold separately, nor is any chila under 
sixteen years of age to be torn from its parents. The 
testimony of slaves is to be received in courts of jus- 
tice, upon a certificate being received from their res- 
pective religious teachers, that they understand the 
nature of an oath, Savings’ banks are to be estab- 
lished, and property may be acquired and disposed of 
by the slave. 

‘The law was passed in October last, and was to 
take effect from the Ist of January, 1826. .V. ¥: Obs. 





GENERAL SUMMARY. 


Gamixe. It is estimated that the sums hazarded at 
the gaming tables of Paris, amount to the enormous 
total of three hundred and fifty million frances, or 
about sixty five millions of dollars, a year. 


Newspaper Postrace. The Postmaster General 
has decided that extra newspapers accompanying the 
ordinary newspapers are subject to additional post- 
age, no matter how small the sheet. 


Germany. The whole number of periodical works 
now published in Germany is sixty five. 


Commerce or THE Mississippi. A late New Or- 
leans paper says, we counted yesterday four and 
twenty Steam boats at the Landing. Most of them 
are large, and many entirely new On board of them 
400 men probably find employment. 


N. A. Review. We hear that this popular work 
has received a considerable accession to its subserip- 








Howe, Innkeeper, township of Sterling, Wayne coun- | 
ty, was entirely consumed by fire with all its contents | 
It appears that | 
4 an open boat for pleasure, were suddenly capsized by 





Commerciat anp Navuticat Semiary. It has | 
heen proposed to establish in the vicinity of New 
York, a maratime and mercantile seminary to furnish 
a complete English Education, with a more special 
attention to history, mathematics, book-keeping, as- | 
tronomy, geography, natural history, the elements of 
mineralogy, geology and botany, political economy, 
and moral philosophy, with their essential applica- 
tions to commerce and navigation ; the practical uses 
of all instruments necessary in them are to be given. 
It is also proposed to instruct the pupils in the French, 
Spanish, Italian and German languages. It is further 
in contémplation, to procure a small rigged vessel, 
and to combine with the theories, the actual practice 
of rigging and sailing her. 

A’school of this kind would have the most bene- 
ficial effects on the future destiny of those who are 
intended for merchants or seamen.—Salem Observer. 


Mr Wesnstrr. This gentleman’s speech, on the 
Panama question, has received high compliments from 
all quarters. It was considered, in Washington, one 
of his greatest efforts. All who know his gigantic 
mind, can readily caqgceive how powerful must have 
been the display of genius exhibited on this occasion. 
Perhaps of no one, in our country, can it be more 
truly said, “ nihil tetiget quid non ornavit—ZJb. 


Masons Excomumunicatrea. The Montgomery (Al- 
abama) Journal of the 24th ult. states, that the Me- 
thodists of the Tuscaloosa station have entered into a 
resolution not to receive nor acknowledge any man 
as preacher, pastor, or presiding elder, who has joined 
the masonic Fraternity since he has been a preacher, 
and continues to associate with them either directly 
or indirectly. 

Boston Newspapers. In Boston there are now 
printed four daily, three tri-weekly, seven semni-week- 
ly, and fifteen weekly newspapers—in all twenty- 
nine. The whole number of papers issued at one 
publication, by all the newspaper establishments, 
umounts to 41,643. The whole number of papers 
printed in one week is 69,966. There are 19,172 
sheets circulated on Saturday ; upwards of 2000 more 
than on any other day in the week. 


Newspapers. The Concord Statesman and Reg- 
ister gives an account of all the Newspapers published 
in that state ; they amount to sixteen. One of them, 
the N. H. Gazette, published at Portsmouth, is the 
oldest paper in New England, having been com- 
menced in 1756. 

Society ror THE ImpRoveEMENT or SERVANTS. 
A meeting of this Society was held on the 14th inst. 
at New York. The annual report was read by the 
Secretary. It presented a very cheering view of the 
important benefits which have resulted from this So- 
cicty. The premiums were awarded, consisting of 
sums of money from five to twenty-five dollars, given 








to those servants who have performed faithful ser- 


tion list frou: Buenos Ayres. At the head of the list ts 
the name of Senor Rividavia, the President of the Re- 
public. 

Persran Binte. Mirza Jaffa, a learned Persian, 
who passed some time in England, and of whom fa- 
vorable views are entertained, has been appointed 
Oriental Professsor in the College at St Petersburg, 
and is engaged in translating the Old Testament into 


Reat Estate. The London papers state it, as a 
remarkable fact, that during the vicissitudes of the last 
one hundred years, house property has almost uni- 
formly been on the advance in every town in Great 


| Britain. 


Fata Accipent. Two men, passengers in the 
brig John, Norris, from Havanna, belonging to Bos- 
ton, who were sailing in this river on Tuesday last, in 


a flaw of wind striking the vessel—one of whom was 
rescued by the timely assistance of Mr Wm. Swan, 
and the other, Oliver Gragg, jr.son of Mr Oliver 
Gragg, of Boston, about 18 years of age, went down 
with the boat, and was drowned. Newport paper. 


Insurance Orricrs. It seems that measures are 
about to be taken by the insurance offices in Salem 
to raise the present rates of premium on marine risks. 
Several offices in the town on not been able to de- 
clare dividends for some time past. 

Mount Hotyoxr. The company who have pur- 
chased the house, &c, on this spot, intend to make a 
good road to the summit, the ensuing summer, and 
the ground will he laid out for a large hotel, gardens, 
&ec, which are to be commenced next year. ‘The 
place has been leased for the present season to Mr 
Paul Strong. 

Pracr Society. A poem is to be delivered by 
Grenville Melen, before the Peace Society, in Port- 
land, on Wednesday ; the 10th of May next. 


Wasnixeton. George W. P. Custis, Esq. author 
of the Conversations of Lafayette, has in press a 
work entitled, “‘ Recollections of Washington. 


Lynx. A Census of Lynn has been taken by a 
Committee appointed for the purpose, by which it 
appears that there ars 2592 males, and 2749 females— 
total 5341; being an increase since 1820 of 826— 
about 140 annually. Salem Gaz. 


Cvuna. Two young men from Colombia, were 
hung at Principe, Cuba, for attempting to create a 
revolution, 


Miritary Scnoor. We notice by the advertise- 
ment of Capt. G. Pennock, that a new school has 
been established by him, at Rutland, Vt. on a founda- 
tion similar to that of Capt Partridge’s flourishing 
seminary. 

Sanem Mitt Dam. We learn from the Salem 
Gazette, that about 1300 shares have been subscribed 
to the stock of the Salem Mill Dam Corporation. 


Tuanxseivinc Procramation. The London Bap- 
tist Magazine has copied the last proclamation for 
Thanksgiving, issued by Goy. Paris, of Maine. 


Passamaquoppy Bayx. The Eastport Sentinel 
confirms the account received a few days since of the 
failure of this bank. ‘The concerns of the Bank will 
be settled as soon as the nature of the business will 
allow; and an exposition of the debts due from the 
bank and its means of paymentavill be made, as soon 
as it can be with due regard to the interest of the 
public and of the institution. 


Carr. Parry. A letter from this gentleman to 
Mr Sawyer, M. C. dated at London, says, it is not in 
contemplation at present to send out any further ex- 
peditions to the Northwest. 


Rev. Dr Furr. This gentleman is now officiating 
at the Independent Church in Baltimore. 


Prisons. The number of jails in England alone, 
under local jurisdiction, is 140. The number of per- 
sons who pass through them annually, is about 8000. 
In several there is no effectual separation of the sexes. 
In the greater part, the sick are not separated from 
the others, The jails, for want of separation, inspec- 
tion, and instruction, are so many establishments for 
the growth of crime—In Scotland, they remain as 
they were in the time of Howaad, “ old perivea. 
dirty and offensive, without courts, and also generally 
without water—The prisons in Ireland haye been 
much improved of late, and valuable aid has been re- 
ceived from the superintendance of the parochial cler- 





oe > 
gy who are required by law, without remuneration, 
to visit and inspect the prisons, in their r tive 
parishes. This duty they have discharged with be- 
nevolence and disinterested zeal. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Inquirer is under consideration. : 
The communication of Philanthropos has been sent 
to the editor of the work referred to, and without 
doubt will receive respectful attention. 








DEATHS. 





In this city, Miss Harriot Otis, daughter of the late 
Samuel Allyne Otis. Mrs Sarah Higginson, aged 74 ; 
Mrs Sarah Curtis, aged 73. William 8. Shaw, Esq. 
aged 48. 

At the residence of H. A. S. Dearborn, in Roxbu- 
ry, 24th inst. his nephew, George R. D. Wingate, son 
of Gen. Joshua Wingate of Portland, aged 19. 

In Malden, Sarah Upham aged 80. 

In Berlin, Mass. Elnathan Smith, aged 88, an offi- 
cer in the old French war under General Lyman. 

In Acton, Mr Samuel Temple, aged 73, a revolu- 
tionary soldier. 

In ag: sage. Mrs Hannah Brazer, relict of James 
Brazer, Esq. of Groton, aged 61. She has bequeathed 
about $4000 to the Groton Academy. 


In Gilmantown, April 7, Rev. Walter Powers, pas- 


tor of the Baptist Church. 
odIn Lisbon, N. H. Rev. Damon Young, of the Meth- 
ist Church, aged 32. ‘ 

In Bath, Mrs Abigail Winter, wife of E. Winter, 
Esq. aged 76. 

In Middletown, Conn. Mr Peter Roal, aged 69. 
Professor of Spanish in the Scientific and Military 
Academy, Middletown. 

In New York, Mr. William Osborn, suddenly, aged 
44. On the 19 inst. Rev. Samuel L. Peters, LL.D. 
aged 90 years. ’ 

In Baltimore, Louis Mary de Chevigne, aged 69. 
Professor of Mathematics in St Mary’s College. 

In Baltimore, Md, the 6th instant, the Rev. James 
Smith, itinerant Minister in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 

In Prospect Hill, Berkely county, Va, the Rev. 
John Blair Hoge. 

March 2d, on board brig Vine, Mr Horace Sessions, 
American missionary, who accompanied the colonists 
— sailed from this place in January last for Li- 

eria. 








DR J.C. HAYDEN, 


“WAS taken rooms in House No. 11 School street, 

opposite Court square, where he may be found 

at all times ready to attend to the several branches of 
his profession. 


RAMMOHUN ROY’S APPEAL 
f grreeagy tg ROY’S Appeal to the Christian 
Public, in defence of the Precepts of Jesus, is 
for sale at the office of the Christian Register. 
Also a few copies of an engraved likeness of this 
celebrated man. 


EDDY’S REASONS. 
UST published at 81 Washington street, “‘ Rea- 
sons offered by Samuel Eddy, Esq. for his Opin- 
tons, to the First Baptist Church in Providence,” from 
which he was compelled to withdraw for heterodoxy. 
Feur dollars per hundred, sixty cents per doz. six cta 
single. 











REVIEW OF MILTON. 
EMARKS on the Character and Writings of 
Joun Mitton, from the Christian Examiner, for 
sale at 81 Washington. street. 


WANTED. 
N Apprentice to the Printing business. Apply 
t@ at this office. april 29. 


PRAYERS FOR FAMILIES. 
A work has recently been published and is for sale 
at 81 Washington st. up stairs, entitled “ Pray- 
ers for the use of Families, with forms for particular 
occasions, and individuals.’ Price 37 cents in boards, 
and 50 cents neatly half bound in morocco. 
SEWALLS PRAYERS. 

Axoruer work of a similar character is also just 
published, and is for sale as above, entitled, “ Dail 
Devotions for a Family, with occasional Prayers.” By 
the Rev. Edmund Q. Sewall. 

In a notice of these two works, in the last number 
of the Christian Examiner, we find the following re- 
marks,—* Both to these special oecasions and'to the 
daily returns of domestic worship, the volumes be- 
fore us are admirably adapted.” “ The union and ya- 
riety with strict simplicity and appropriateness of 
devotional sentiment, which is the greatest difficulty 
in the composition of a collection cf prayers, has in 
general been happily attained. We should say, that 
this was particularly characteristic of the smaller of 
these volumes; in whisk will be found a large variety of 
brief but expressive forms, marked by great purity 
and solemnity of sentiment and diction. The more 
extended forms in Mr Sewall’s collection will be ac- 
ceptable to those, who are favored with leisure and 
opportunity to devote a large portion of time to re- 
ligious duties. ‘The volumes together, will, we think, 
be regarded as among the best manuals we possess, 
of domestic and private prayer; and we feel our- 
selves under obligations to*the authors who have so 
successfully contributed to the supply of one of the 
great spiritual wants of the community. 


LETTER FROM A BLACKSMITH, &c. 

NQUIRERS after truth will derive much satis- 

faction from the perusal of a little work, enti 
tled “ A Letter from a Blacksmith to the Ministers 
and Elders of the Church of Scotland, in which the 
manner of public worship in that church is*consid- 
ered ; its inconveniences aid defects pointed out, 
and methods for removing them humbly proposed,”’ 

It will be found to contain sound reason and good 
sense, mingled with humor, and arguments which can- 
not be refuted. For sale by R. P. & C. Williams, No. 
79, Washington-street Eight sent by mail to any 
part of the United States, to persons who enclose one 
dollar post paid. 

The following is from the American Editor's Pre- 
face. 

“ This little book is written with such strength of 
argument in favor of a precomposed Liturgy, and at 
the same time with such genuine touches of humor, 
that the publisher of the present edition thinks it best 
to give the work to the public entire, in its original 
form.” April 15. 


POEMS BY MRS HEMANS. 
ROPOSALS have this week been issued for the 
publication of the League of the Alps, with oth- 
er poems, by Mrs Felicia Hemans ; ve with a 
selection from her former publications. ‘They may be 
found at the Bookstore of Cummings, Hilliard & Co. 


TYPE FOR SALE. 
4 ie Type on which the Christian Register was 
lately printed, consisting of 300 Ibs. Long 
Primer, and 200 lbs. Brevier. The Long Primer 
is offered at 17 cents a Ib. and the Brevier at 20. 


11ISS GILLIS 
ESPECTFULLY informs her friends and the 
ublic that she continues her School in Woburn, 
in which are taught the first rudiments, together with 
English Grammar, Geography, History, Composition, 
and Arithmetic. 

Also Drawing, Painting in Crayons, water and 
velvet colours ; shell, wax, rug, and cheniel work, lace, 
muslin and various kinds of needle work. Miss G. 
flatters herself, from the encouragement she has re- 
ceived, that she shall be able to give satisfaction. 

The strictest attention will be paid to the manners 
and morals of those who may be entrusted to her 
care. Board may be had with her if desired. 

Tuition $3.00 per quarter ; board $1,50 per week, 

Reference to Rev. J. Bennett. Gwis* april’ 22. -— 

CHRISTIAN EXAMINER. 
HE Second number of the 3d vol. of the Chris- 
| tian Examiner wij) be ee May = Bie 
make a volume. e two past volume 
pe HN work may be obtained at 81 Mbt el 
ton-street, at the subscription price. Apri 
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PBortry. 
SABBATH EVENING TWILIGHT. 
Delightful hour of sweet repose, 
Of hallowed thoughts, of love, of prayer! 
I love thy deep and tranquil close, 
For all the Sabbath day is there. 
Each pure desire, each high request 
That burned before the temple shrine,— 
The hopes, the fears, that move the breast, 
All live again-in light like thine. 


I love thee for the fervid glow 

Thou shed’st around the closing day,— 

Those golden fires, those wreaths of snow, 
That light and pave his glorious way ! 
Through them, I've sometimes thought, the eye 
May pierce the unmeasured deeps of space, 
And track the course where spirits fly, 

On viewless wings, to realms of bliss. 


I love thee for the unbroken calm, 
That slumbers on this fading scene, 
And throws its kind and soothing charm 
O’er all “ the little world within.” 

Tt trances every roving thought, 

Yet sets the soaring fancy free,— 

Shuts from the soul the present out, 
That all is musing memory. 


I love those joyous memories, 

That rush with thee, upon the soul,— 
Those deep unuttered symphonies, 
That o’er the spell-bound spirit roll. 
All the bright scenes of love and youth 
Revive as if they had not fled, 

And Fancy clothes with seeming truth 
The forms she rescues from the dead. 


Yet holier is thy peaceful close, 

For vows love left recorded there! 
This is the noiseless hour we chose 

To consecrate to mutual prayer! 

"T was when misfortune’s fearful cloud 
Was gathering o’er the brow of heaven, 
Ere yet despair’s eternal shroud 

Wrapt every vision hope had given. 


When those deep purpling shades came down, 
In softened tinis upon the hills, 

We swore, that, whether fate should crown 
Our future course with joys or ills,— 

Whether saie moored in love's retreat, 

Or severed wide by mount and sea, 

This hour, in spirit, we would meet, 

And urge to heaven our mutual plea. 


* * * * * 


Oh ! tell me if this hallowed hour 
Still finds thee constant at our shrine, 
Still witnesses thy fervent prayer 
Ascending warm and true with mine ! 
» Paithful through every change of wo, 
My heart still flies to meet thee there,— 
*T would sooth this weary heart to know 
That thine responded every prayer. 
U.S. L. Gazette. 




















The following sketches are taken from Dr I. Watts’ 
Essay on the Causes of Uncharitableness. 

Furio can never converse about the calmest | 
and most speculative points of divinity, but 
his indignation kindles against every different 
opinion, his fiery temper breaks out and bDla- 


| in our religion, he makes void his righteous- 


up towards the mitre, he reads the Scriptures 
only to confirm his own determined opinions. 
He stretches and torments many an unwilling 
text, to make it speak the language of his 
own thoughts. He neglects the passages that 
favor other forms of government and methods 
of ministration; or else he constrains them to 
mean Episcopacy too. Every word that he 
reads, hath a Diocesan aspect ; and the first 
verse of Genesis can prove prelacy, for aught 
I know, as it has been able heretofore to de- 
monstrate papacy, when in principio creavit 
Deus celum et terram, decided the controver- 
sy, and set the pope above the emperor. For 
God made all things from one beginning and 
not from two. 

Synodias reads the Bible with a Presbyte- 
rian glass, and Fratrio with a Congregational 
optic. ‘hey can find nothing there but their 
own opinions, and both of them wonder that 
Diecion should not see them too. Fratrio 
turns over the Scriptures with great diligence 
and meditation, and as often as he ‘finds the 
word church there, he thinks of nothing but a 
congregation of faithful men; as the church 
of Jerusalem, Alexandria, and Antioch are so 
many single congregations. When Synodias 
meets the same word in his Bible, he is often 
in the midst of an assembly of divines; and 
especially when any power is attributed to the 
church, he is sure it must intend a classis of 
presbyters, or consistory of elders. When 
the same word falls under the eye of Diecion, 
in his course of reading the New Testament, 
he cannot imagine anything is meant short of 
a diocess. All his churches are or should be 
as big as counties or shires. And I might 
add, that when poor Parochianus the mason, 
finds leisure, to read a chapter, and lights 
upon the mention of a church in it, he thinks 
immediately of a tall stone building with a 
steeple upon it, a bell or two, and a weather- 
cock. 


only our blessings, but our actions. A reflect- 
ing mind will naturally remember at this hour 
that another day is gone, and gone to testify 
of us to our judge. How natural and useful 
to inquire, what report it has carried to heaven. 
Perhaps we have the satisfaction of looking 
back on a day, which in its general tenor 
has been innocent and pure, which having be- 
gun with God’s praise, has been spent as in 
his presence ; which has proved the reality of 
our principles in temptation ; and shall such a 
day end without gratefully acknowledging Him 
in whose strength we have been strong, and 
to whom we owe the powers and opportunities 
of Christian improvement? But no day will 
present to us recollections of purity unmixed 
with sin. Conscience, if suffered to mspect 
faithfully and speak plainly, will recount irreg- 
ular desires and defective motives, talents 
wasted and time misspent ; and shall we let 
the day pass from us without penitently con- 
fessing our offences to Him who has witnessed 
them, and who has promised pardon to true 
repentance? Shall we retire to rest with a 
burden of unlamented and unforgiven guilt 
upon our consciences? Shall we leave these 
stains to spread over and sink into the soul? 
A religious recollection of our lives is one of 
the chief instruments of piety. If possible, no 
day should end without it. If we take no ac- 
count of our sins on the day on which they are 
committed, can we hope that they will recur to 
us at a more distant period, that we shall 
watch against them to-morrow, or that we shall 
gain the strength to resist them, which we will 
not implore ? 

One observation more, and we have done. 
The evening is a fit time for prayer, not only 
as it ends the day, but as it immediately pre- 
cedes the period of repose. ‘The hour of ac- 
tivity having passed, we are soon to sink into 
insensibility and sleep. How fit that we resign 
ourselves to the care of that Being who never 
sleeps, to whom the darkness is as the light, 





I might give the like instances of many oth- 
er terms and expresssions in Scripture, to 
which men have unalterably tixed their sever- 
al different ideas, and raised consequences 
from them, and interpret the word of God by 
them, without inguiring whether their ideas 
are conformable to the sense in which the 
Scriptures used those expressions. And then 
it is no wonder, that their schemes of eccle- 
siastical government are so different. And yet 
each of these prepossessed opiniators think 
their own exposition of the text so evident, 
that they chide the perverseness of all other | 
men, as though they were resolved to wink 
against the light: It is like a person of a 
fretful constitution, whose eyes are also _ting- 
ed with the jaundice, he quarrels with every | 
man that he meets, because he will not con- 
sent to call all things yellow. 





Evangillo, (who has been well instructed 
in the way of salvation, and has learned the 
duties of faith and hope, but is not yet so well 
improved in the charity of the Gospel,) hears 
Nomineus preaching up repentance and sin- 
cere obedience, as the conditions of our jus- 
tification and acceptance with God to eternal 
life. He smites his breast with his hand, and 
cries, surely this man knows no use of Christ 


ness and his death, he isa mere Legalist, a 





zes, and he bestows on his own deportment 
the honorable names of shining light and burn- 
ing zeal. His peevish and angry passions are 
so viended with his understanding, that hard | 
names are his best arguments ; most convinc- | 
ing to himself, though they are the just scorn 
of the wise. He stabs his brethren that dif- | 
fer from him to the heart, with pointed ro:l- 
ing ; and from an aversion to an opinion rise€s 
to an immortal hatred of the person. If our 
‘great Creator has united any of our souls to 
bodies, that are less infected with this vicious 
juice, we have reason to adore his sovereign 
goodness. 
“en 
Little Laudillus, who is almost always in 
the wrong, has much ado to persuade himsell, 
that he was ever capable of mistaking. He 
secretly thinks all his opinions to be divine 
truths, and therefore he is very lavish in pro- 
nouncing error and heresy upon every notion 
and practice, that differs from his own. He 
takes the freedom to choose a religion for 
himself, but he allows no man besides the 
same liberty. He is sure that he has reason 
to dissent from others, but no man has reason 
to dissent from his. He sets up for infallibil- 
ity without a triple crown, and fixes a see of 
ecclesiastical sovereignty on this side the wa- 
ter. He awes some slavish spirits into sub- 
mission, and they become treacherous to their 
own souls, and to the rights of human na- 
ture, by delivering up their faith and con- 
sciences to his imperious dictates. Then the 
man grows haughty, surly, and severe, es- 
pecially if he be advanced to any degree of 
honor and authority in the church. Then, in 
his inflexible justice, he delivers up the hum- 
ble and inquisitive christian unto Satan, be- 
cause he cannot assent and consent to all and 
everything contained in his scheme ; and he 
teaches perhaps his elder brethren the doc- 
triaes and discipline of the Gospel, as Gideon 
did the elders of Succoth, with the briars and 
thorns of the wilderness. 


wen 


Hermes sits all the year in his own cell, 
and never looks abroad beyond the clan of his 
own fraternity. Hermes reads the contro- 
versies as they are described only by one par- 
ty, and disputes them over only in the books 
that are written on one side. He finds a 
great appearance of argument and scripture 
there, and then proclaims it impossible, that 
the adverse party should shew equal reason or 
revelation; and thus he proceeds to censure 
them as men of corrupt minds, reprobate con- 
cerning the farth, and twisting the Scriptures 
to their own damnation. 

Dizcion has long ago determined, that bish- 
ops must be superior to presbyters; he has 
received ordination from Episcopal hands ; 





Papist, a rank Socinian, he “ preaches anoth- 
er Gospel, and though he were an angel from 
heaven let him be accursed.” Thus when | 
men dress up their neighbors in all the strain- | 
ed consequences of their opinions, with a ma- 
licious pleasure they pursue this thread of ar- 
gument, they 


which can never be drawn from their doc- | 


have pushed each other to blasphemy and 
damnation. 


anne 


bor to be a member of the christian church, 
because he separates from the modes of wor- 
ship in the Church of England ; he cannot be- 
lieve him to be a friend to Christ crucified, 
because he refuses to have his child baptized 
with the airy sign of the cross. Again, the 
dissenting neighbor pronounces Crucius to be 
a mere formalist, and to have nothing of the 
spirit of God in him, because he seeks not 
much to obtain the gifts of the spirit, and 
scarce ever addresses himself to God in pray- 
er without the assistance of a form. 








DEVOTIONAL. 








Let us now consider another part of the day 
which is favourable to the duty of prayer; we 
mean the evening. This season, like the morn- 
ing, is calm and quiet. Our labours are end- 
ed. The bustle of life has gone by. The 
distracting glare of the day has vanished. The 
darkness which surrounds us favors serious- 
ness, composure, and solemnity. At night the 
earth fades from our sight, and nothing of cre- 


so magnificent, so serene, as if to guide up our 
thoughts above all earthly things to God and 
immortality. 

This period should in part be given to prayer, 
as it furnishes a variety of devotional topics 
and excitements. The evening is the close of 
an important division of time, and is therefore 
a fit and natural season for stopping and look- 
ing back on the day. And can we ever look 
back on a day, which bears no witness to God, 
and lays no claim to our gratitude ? Who is it 
that strengthens us for daily labor, gives us 
daily bread, continues our friends and common 
pleasures, and grants us the privilege of retir- 
ing after the cares of the day to a quiet and 
beloved home? The review of the day will 
often suggest not only these ordinary benefits, 
but peculiar proofs of God’s goodness, unlook- 
ed for successes, singular concurrences of fa- 
vorable events, signal blessings sent to our 
friends, or new and powerful aids to our own 
virtue, which call for peculiar thankfulness. 
And shall all these benefits pass away unno- 
ticed ; shall we retire to repose as insensible as 
the wearied brute? How fit and natural is it, 
to close with pious acknowledgment, the day 
which ‘has been filled with divine beneficence ! 





and hopes one day himself to be capable of 
ordaining others. Thus while he is growing 


But the evening is the time to review, not 


Ps ' 
impose horrid conclusions, | 


trines, and never leave the pursuit till they. | 


Crucius will not allow his dissenting neigh- | 


ation is lefi us but the starry heavens, so vast, | 


and whose providence is our only safety?) How 
fit to intreat him that he would keep us to 
another day ; or, if our bed should prove our 
grave, that he would give usa part in the res- 
urrection of the just and awake to a purer 
and immortal life. ‘The most important peri- 
ods of prayer have now been pointed out. Let 
our prayers, like the ancient sacrifices, ascend 
morning and evening. Let our days begin 
and end with God. Channing. 
IED 


EDUCATION. 








The passages that follow 
* Report of the Committee appointed to inquire into 
the state of the Sunday Schools of the West Boston 
Society.” 

The School for boys was established in 
July, 1822, and commenced under the care 
of six instructers ; with about twenty pupils, the 
nuinber of which however, rapidly increased, 
so that in Dec. following there were more than 
fifty who regularly attended. The whole nuti- 
ber of boys, whose names have been at differe- 
ent periods on the books, exceeds an hundred. 

The hours of instruction are from 8 to 10 
o'clock, A. M. ftom April to October, inclu- 
sive ; and from 9 to 10 o’clock, A. M. during 
the remainder of the year. 

The boys are divided into classes, each 
containing six ; and every class including an 
equal number of the older and younger, and 











are taken from a late 
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them to perceive and realize the pleasures and 





advantages which these studies are calculated 
to afford; and the committee humbly con- 
ceive that such is the most desirable object of 
the institution. 

Few parents are aware how totally ignorant 
are their children of the significations of the 
common words and expressions used in their 
daily prayers, and in the hymns and passages 
of scriptures which they are taught to repeat. 
They are required to learn them, in the first 
instance, at a very early age, and before they 
are capable of understanding an explanation 
if it is attempted ; and they afterwards go on 
from year to year repeating and reading the 
same words and phrases, from habit, without 
ever themselves stopping to reflect upon their 
import or meaning, or ever being called upon 
to do so by others, who take it for granted, 
that what is so familiar must be understood. 

Many remarkable instances of this nature 
occurred upon the first establishment of the 
school; boys the best educated, and of excel- 
lent capacities, were unable to give any sat- 
isfactory explanation of the words in the 
Lord’s Prayer, or of the most familiar passa- 
ges inthe Sermon on the Mount, although they 
could repeat them with the strictest verbal 
accuracy. Nor did the difficulty seem in any 
degree owing to their being unaccustomed to 
give definitions, but obviously resulted from 
their having always used the language with- 
out any meaning whatsoever * ~ ° 

There is also a school upon the same gen- 
eral system established for the female child- 
ren, which is under the care of several ladies 
of the society, and has been eminently useful 
and successful. 
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VARIETIES. 














The Scripture is no one summary of doc- 
trines regularly digested, in which a man 
could not mistake his way ; it is a most ven- 
erable, but most multifarious collection of the 
records of the divine economy, a collection 
of an infinite variety of cosmogony, theology, 
history, prophecy, psalmody, morality, apo- 
logue, allegory, legislation, ethics, carried 
through different books, by different authors, 
at different ages, for different ends and pur- 
poses. 

It is necessary to sort out what is intend- 
ed for example, what only as narrative ; what 
is to be understood literally, what figurative- 
ly ; where one precept is to be controlled and 
modified by another; what is used directly, 
and what only as an argument ad hominem ; 
what is temporary, and what of perpetual ob- 
ligation ; what appropriated to one set or one 
state of men, and what the general duty of 
christians. Burke. 


ne @e«- 
UNCHARITABLENESS. 

An uncharitable man wounds the very vitals 
of that religion by which he hopes for eternal 
life. And whilst his fury rages against his 
brother for accidental differences, he shakes 
the very foundations of his own christianity, 
and endangers, or prevents his own salvation ; 
his boasted orthodoxy in opinion is made vain, 
while his practical ungodlinesses are real ; and 
his faith appears to be little better than that 
of devils, when he mingles so much of their 
malice with it. In vain does he glory in the 





the good und indifferent pupils, in order to dis- | 


tribute equally among the teachers, the labors, | nthe } 
ome'g . | shineth ; for he that sayeth he is in the light and 


pleasures and advantages of instructing. 

There is one General Superintendant, and 
to each class are attached two instructers, 
whose duty it is to attend alternately in month- 
| ly rotation, with the understanding that in 
_case of the necessary absence of him whase 
turn it is to attend, he shall give reasonable 
notice to his associate to take his place. Any 
instructor, however, who prefers taking a class 
without an assistant, upon condition of attend- 
ing regularly throughout the year, is at liberty 
to do so; and when absent, calls upon one of 
the supernumeraries to perform his duty, 

The teachers of each class are provided 
with a class book in which to note the ab- 
sence, tardiness, merits and demerits of their 
respective pupils, all of which are reported to 
the superintendant just before the school is 
dismissed. 

It is the duty of the Superintendant to re- 
cord these reports and all the proceedings of 
the instructers, to superintend the instruction 
of the several classes, and generally to attend 
to all that concerns the school. 

The younger children are taught in the ele- 
mentary catechisms; and the elder, in such 
books of religious eharacter as are suited to 
their capacities —the books used in addition 
to the bible, being Mrs Barbauld’s Early Les- 
sons, a catechism peculiagly adapted to infant 
| minds; Lincoln’s Scripture Questions; Watts’ 

Preservative from the sins and follies of Youth, 
| with some alterations ; Cumming’s Scripture 
| Questions ; and Paley’s Natural Theelogy. * * 

The instructers are particularly attentive and 
careful in all recitations to see that the lessons 
are not repeated by rote merely, but under- 
standingly. Besides the tasks given to be 
learned and repeated from memory, which 
-are usually short, one or two chapters in the 
bible are appointed on each Sabbath to be 
publicly read on the ensuing one, for the pur- 
pose of requiring explanations, from the pu- 
pils, before the whole school, of the words 
and passages they may be called to read—an 
exercise found to be of the greatest utility. * * 

Upon visiting the school, and superintending 
the recitations and instituting a general exam- 
ination of the pupils in the bible—the com- 
mittee are satisfied that they have made satis- 
factory proficiency, and evince a knowledge of 
the meaning of the passages and instructions 
contained in the New Testament, unusual in 
children of similar ages ;—and sufficiently en- 
couragingtothose who have hitherto devoted 
their time and labor to instructing, and to 
those who may be disposed hereafter to aid 
the undertaking. 

The committee find that the efforts of the 
instructers are principally directed to teach- 
ing the children to understand what they read 
and learn; and thus to excite a deep and 
durable interest in their studies, by enabling 
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brightness of his notions ; in vain does he pre- 
sume darkness is past, and the true light now 


hateth his brother, he abideth in darkness even 
tll now. Watts. 


~~“ O@e«-. 
ADVICE TO A BRIDE. 

‘Hope not for perfect happiness,” said 
Madam de Maintenon to the princess of Sa- 
voy, on the eve of her marriage with the 
Duke of Burgundy; “there is no such thing 
on earth ; and though there were, it would not 
be found at court.—Greatness is exposed to 
afflictions often more severe than those of a 
private station. Be neither vexed or ashamed 
to depend on your husband. Let him be your 
dearest friend, your only confidant. Hope 
not for constant harmony inthe married state. 
The best husbands and wives are those who 
bear occasionally from each other sailies of 
ill-humor with patient mildness. Be obliging 
without putting great value on your favors— 
hope not for a full return of tenderness. Men are 
tyrants, who would be free themselves and have 
us confined. You need not be at the pains to 
examine whether their rights be well found- 
ed; it is enough if they are established.— 
Pray God to keep you from jealousy. The 
affections of a husband are never to be gained 
by complaints, reproaches, or such behavior. 

-»@@e«-- 

Once upona time, the government of the 
north being vacant, the Prince of the power 
of the air convened a council in hell ; wherein, 
upon competition between two demons of rank, 
it was determined they should both make trial 
of their abilities, and he should succeed, who 
did most mischief. One made his appearance 
in the shape of Gunpowder, the other in that 
of Brandy. The former was a declared ene- 
my,-and roared with a terrible noise, which 
made folks afraid, and put them on their guard. 
The other passed as a friend and physician 
through the world, disguised himself with 
sweets and perfumes, and drugs, made his 
way into the ladies’ cabinets, and the apothe- 
caries shops, and under the notion of helping 
digestion, comforting the spirits, and cheering 
the heart, produced directly contrary effects ; 
and having insensibly thrown great numbers of 
human kind into a fatal decay, was found to 
people hell and the grave so fast, as to merit 
the government which he still possesses, 

Berkley. 
—-3oe— 

More than one half of England is _ intersect- 
ed by canals ; of France, not one fifth. The 
latter country does not possess one twentieth 
part of the canals that the former does. En- 
gland, with a worse soil and climate than 
France, possesses 210 inhabitants to a square 
mile; France only 147. In the tract abound- 
ing in inland navigation, the inhabitants of En- 
gland rise to 280 per square mile; in France 





only to 187. 
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APPEAL TO LIBERAL CHRISTIANS 


PAMPHLET has been lished . 
A for sale at 81 Washington bang Aone ml 4 Pe 
Appeal to Liberal Christians, for the Cause of Chri,. 
tianity in India. By a member of the Society f, 
Obtaining Information Respecting the State of Heise 
ion in India. 
This pamphlet probably contains more information 
respecting the present state and p cts of missions 
in India, than any one publication now existing — 
Those who are desirous to be informed on the sub 
ject will find here a great fund of interesting and val. 
uable matter. april 22. 


PRACTICAL TRACTS. 


MONG the practical, moral and religious Tracts 
for sale at 81 Washington street, are the follow- 
ing, most of which are published by the Publishing 
Fund Society. 

James Talbot. The Suspected Boy. Advice to a 
Young Woman. The Factory Girl. Badge, and 
Filial Affection, all by an American Lady. 

Also, The Brothers—Edmund and Margaret—El- 
Ticket—Isaac Jenkins 
—Edward, or the Sunda holar—Life of James 
Bennington—The Two Farmers—Advantages and 
Disadvantages of Drunkenness. 

There are also on hand, a few copies of “ Henry 
Goodman, or the contented man.” april 22. 


RELIGIOUS TRACTS. 

4 kx following Tracts have been published by the 
MERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 

and may be obtained wholesale and retail at the De- 

pository, No. 81, Washington street. 

Omniscience the Attribute of the Father only. B 
Rev. Joseph Hutton, of Leeds, England. pp. 36. 
Price 4 cents. 

The Faith once delivered to the Saints, 3 cents. 
_ One Hundred Scriptural Arguments for the Unita- 
rian Faith, 2 cents. 

iscourse on Human Depravity, by Edmund Q. 
Sewall, 5 cents. i 
In addition to the Tracts of the American Unitarian 
Association, the following doctrinal tracts may be ob- 
tained at No. 81, Washington street. 
True Messial. Exalted. 
Unitarian’s Answer. 
_ Consideration of objections to Unitarian Christian- 
ity. ‘ - 
Dr Channing’s Sermon, at the Ordination of Rev. 
Mr Sparks. 

Rev. Henry Ware’s Letter to McLeod. 

Wright's Essay on the Doctrine of the Two Na- 
tures of Clirist. 

Also an Essay on the same subject from the Unita- 
rian Miscellany. 

Dr Watts’ Testiemouies in Favor of Christian Can- 
dor and Free Inquiry. 

Mr Flint’s Discourse on the Trinity. April 15. 


UNITARIAN MISCELLANY. 
DD NUMBERS of the Unitarian Miscellany will 
be supplied at the Office of the Christian Regis- 
rer, No. 81, Washington street. April 15. 


CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 


4 ie following are among the works to be loaned 
B from the Theological Circulating Library at 81 
Washington-street. ‘ 














No. of Vols. 
Campbell’s Four Gospels - . 
pe the Works . = 5 Z 
throp’s Sermonggig , _ 4 
Orton's Expositor » - - ° P 


Arridt’s ‘lrue Christianity : . 
Buchanan's Works x - : 
Butler's Analogy - ° . 
Bible News - - - - ° 
Bellamy’s Works” - - : . 
Campbell's Lectures on Systematic Theology 
Cappe’s Memoirs . - - . 


Colman’s Sermons. - - - 
Chalmer’s Discourses on Revelation - 
Christian Observer - . - 1 


Dr Freeman's Sermons - - : 
Edwards on Liberty and Necessity - 

- on Original Sin - . 
Faber on the Prophecies - ‘. 
Hurd on the Prophecies - - : 
Improved Version of the New Testament 
Life of President Stiles - - - 
Law’s Call ; a ee 
Life of Watts and Doddridge BST 
Lee’s Sermons - - - - 
Moral Tracts - - ee. 
Milton’s Treatise on Christian Doctrine 
Osgood’s Sermons - - : 
Percey’s Key to the New-Testament : 
Pemberton’s Sermons - - - 
Richard Wright's Works - - : 
Rammohun Roy’s Appeal - - 
Stiles Life —~ - - . 
Shuckford’s Connexions - - : 
Southey’s Life of Wesley - - 

Sparks’ Theological Tracts . - - 
Sonthey’s Book of the Church - - 
Sparks’ Inquiry - : - - 
Toy’s Scripture Geography - ° 
Taylor's Sermons - ° : . 
Tappan’s Works - - 
Wakefield's Translation of the New 
Testament ° - - - 
Less Discourses - - - 
atson’s Apolo - - - 
Withempuen’s Works 
Wilson's Letters - - - - 
Zollikoffer’s Sermons : - - 


Miscellaneous Works. 
Buchanan's Life . : . 
Bean's Advice : - - - 
Calumella’s Husbandry : ‘ - 
Cogan on the Passions - - - 
Chateaubriaad’s Trave]s - - . 
Furgerson’s Essays - - : 
Goldsmith’s Greece - pa in 
Goldsmith's Works - ‘ ai 
History of Vermont - . . 
Hinis on Early Education - - 
Hamilton's Popular Essays - - 
Harris's Encyclopedia - - 
Irving's Orations - - - 
Jefferson’s Notes on Virginia - - 
Johnson's Rambler < . > 
Johnson’s Lives of the Poets - - 
Klopstock’s Messiah - - 
Locke on the Human Understanding - 
Lyman’s Ital : “ 
Memoirs of Gouisinin Goodier - ° 
Memoirs of Cumberland ° 7 ‘ 
Monthly Anthology 7 
Malthus’ Political Econom 
Meddleton’s Cicero - - ‘ . 
Mental Improvement - ° . 
New England Farmer - : . 
No Fiction ° : - - - 
Philosophy of Rhetoric - - 
Plutarch’s Lives - - ° 
Reciprocal Duties of Parents and Children 
Roscoe’s Leo X. : - - 
Rumford’s Experimental Essays - 
Roman’s Antiquities < 
Shakspeare’s Works pi ee 
Sandford’s United States - ° ° 
Smith's Moral Sentiments - ° : 
Scott’s Works . : . ‘ 
Tytler’s History 2 - % $ 
Watts on the Mind : . * 
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White's Remains ° ox eas : 
Additions will be constantly making to the Library 
The books will be loaned on the same terms as from 


other circulating libraries, viz. siz centg per week for 
one volume 12mo. and twelve cents for an 8yo. 


((P ALL Communications relative to the business 
concerns of this paper, are to be addressed to David 
p, 81, Washington-street. 
ares atest relating to the editorial de 
partment, are to be addressed to the Editor of the 
Christian Register, care of Mr Davin Reed. 
Terms. Three Dollars a year, payable a 
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